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f the time required by any other 
method. Just the thing to use when 
nstalling expansion bolts — espe- 
ally Peirce Expansion Bolts. 
Ask Your Jobber 


'UBBARD & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line— 
Hubbard makes the Hardware. 





Patented Nov. 15th, 1904 and June 27th, 1916 


FRANKEL 
TESTING CLIPS 


make positive test connections in ten 
seconds! Just snap the clip over the 
line—the sharp point pierces the insula- 
tion and the connection is instantly made. 
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Telephone Cables 
ALL SiZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
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a iron Tele- a — SCRULIX ANCHORS 
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cormene Harte and are now equipped 
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Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. 1. 
GHICAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CONCINNATI—Traction Bidg. 
NEW YORK—233 Broadway 
BOSTON— 176 Federal St. 


THIMPULEYES 


The SIZE is 
on the Eyes a 
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W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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TELEPHONES SWITCHBOARDS 
and RINGING MACHINES 





embody more improvements, require less attention, 
and give you greater value than any others. Further- 
more, they are absolutely reliable, and reliability is 
the basis of our entire line which includes— 


Magneto Telephones 

Common Battery Telephones 
Automaphones 

Harmonic Ringers 

Harmonic Converters 
Frequency Converters 
Telephone Parts 

Multiple Switchboards 
Non-Multiple Magneto Switchboards 
Common Battery Switchboards 
P. B. X. Switchboards 
Switchboard Parts 








See our CONVENTION DISPLAY at the Main Exhibit Hall! 
Winona LAKE JUNE 15-16-17-18 











DISTRIBUTERS 


Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, 
New Orleans. 





St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Telephone and Electric Supply Co., FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


Spokane, Wash, 


a GENOA, ILLINOIS 
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On the eve of its 


annual convention 


wnich opens next 


Tuesday at Winona Lake, Ind., the In- 


dependent telephone industry finds it- 
self in a healthy condition with pros- 


pects that promise gratifying progress 


in the future. 

The unsettled feeling in general busi- 
ness, the prevailing high prices, and the 
uncertain political situation have all 
tended to keep most lines of industry 
on the anxious seat, and while public 
utilities especially have suffered from the 
resulting tight money market, it can be 
truthfully satis faction— 


said—and with 
that Independent telephony is weathering 
the disturbing less dis- 


elements with 


omfort than most other industries. 


Never before has there been such a 


tremendous demand for telephone ser- 


vice as there is today. In the cities and 
the towns, and in the rural districts, the 
story is the same. Orders for telephones 
re piling up, and the chief trouble of 
he service companies is to obtain the 
1oney to pay for needed extensions. 
This situation has finally won the at- 
tention of rate-fixing commissions, and 
hey are beginning to realize they must 
increase telephone rates if the public 1s 
to enjoy adequate, efficient service. When 
this idea becomes a settled conviction and 
is put into affirmative action by rate- 
making authorities, the telephone ,com- 
panies will enter on an era of unexam- 
pled prosperity. 

They are entitled to such a_ period, 


too, for we all know that compensation 


. 


for telephone service has always lagged 
While 


army of profiteers in every commodity 


far behind its just deserts. the 
from shoes to gasoline have been putting 
the screws on the public, the telephone 
man has stuck to his job, keeping his 
‘lines working and trying to cope with 
steadily rising costs as best he could. 
If “all things come to him who waits,” 
it may be that the seller of telephone 
about to be for 


service is rewarded, 


certainly he has waited long enough. 
1K * ok * 
The 


ranged 


convention managers have ar- 


for a session to be devoted to 


“public relations,” which should prove 


one of the most important and _ help- 


ful features of the meeting. Telephone 
companies need instruction how to es- 
tablish and maintain cordial relations 
with the public that uses their service, for 
that leads to securing adequate rates. 


It has 


that when the public is in possession of 


been repeatedly demonstrated 


the facts, it willingly pays the ad- 
vanced price to insure good service. Fur- 
thermore, the commissions, of course, 
look to the public for instructions and 
will act favorably only on rate petitions 
that have the endorsement of the home 
folks. 

These two propositions are proved at 
When the Illinois 


commission recently held general sessions 


hearings every week. 


to give all the public utilities a hearing 
on their financial requirements, business 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


organizations of all 


classes sent repre- 


sentatives to the 
front to urge the commission to grant 
adequate rates. The men who pay the 


telephone, gas and electric current bills 
actually asked for the privilege of pay- 
ing more money to insure a continuance 
of good service. 


The 


been provided with the facts and were 


reason for that was they had 


convinced that higher rates were neces- 
sary. That is why “public relations” is 
such a vitally important topic for tele- 
No 


discussion at 


men to consider. 


this 


phone one can 


afford to miss the 


convention next Wednesday. 


o* * * 


Everybody is asking when commodity 


prices are coming down. Managers of 


telephone companies with many unfilled 


orders for service on their desks are 


wondering if they should buy equipment 


now or wait for a possible drop later 


on. In this issue of TELEPHONY appear 


the opinions of several men in 


the 


touch 
with manufacturing situation, who 
fail to see at present any marked signs 
of reduction very soon in prices in the 
telephone field. 


The 


little easier, but abnormally low produc- 


labor market is believed to be a 
tion has kept down material stocks, and 
this tends to offset the former condition. 
There is a general curtailment of buying 
of most merchandise which has led many 
merchants to cut prices to enable them 
to get cash to meet their obligations, but 


until production is speeded up so that 
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stocks of raw materials are replenished, 
the belief is held that there will be no 
significant reduction in prices of goods 
manufactured from those materials. 
Everyone agrees that commodity prices 
are generally too high, that they must 
fall, and that the sooner they do fall 
the better it will be for all, provided 
the shrinkage is equally distributed and 
a more normal base reached without in- 
Until the 
country goes to work in essential indus- 


jury to any particular class. 


tries and increases production, however, 
there can be no real relief from a con- 
dition to be 


remedied ‘only by more 


work and more thrift. 
* * * * 

The high cost of living question will 
play a leading part in the presidential 
campaign this year. Political leaders of 
both parties realize that this is the sub- 
ject which is worrying nine out of ten 
voters, and know that it cannot safely 
be ignored. Whether economic prob- 
lems can be solved by political action or 
not, we know that the governmental poli- 
cies can affect living conditions, and this 
issue will be to the fore throughout the 
campaign about to begin. 

Public utilities 


will have to contend against both the 


seeking higher rates 
general public opinion that living costs 
must come down and the efforts of poli- 
The 
situation is to 


ticians to capitalize that opinion. 
best way to meet the 
put the facts before the public and show 
that while the utilities have suffered from 
rising costs, they have not, like other en- 
terprises, been able to pass the increased 
expense along to the consumer. In most 
cases they have been chained to their 
pre-war compensation while subjected to 
steadily rising costs of operation. 

Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
on the necessity for telephone companies 
to hammer this question’ of adequate 
rates into the public consciousness and 
create a sentiment that will justify (even 
compel) commissions to grant increased 
compensation. 

* * oe * 

Government ownership and operation 
of industries and public utilities should 
slump a few more points on the latest 
news from Russia where nationalization 
of business has reached its height. Ac- 
cording to the official organ of the Rus- 
sion bolshevik government, there will be 
a deficit of 23,756,700,000 rubles for the 
year’s operation of nationalized indus- 
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tries. The Russian ruble normally is 
worth a trifle over 51 cents, so the loss 
on the government management of rail- 


roads, street rail- 


lighting companies, 
ways, mines and manufacturing, will be 
about 12 billion dollars. 

These figures make the deficits of the 
United States government in running the 
railroads and the telephone and _ tele- 
graph lines resemble a handful of small 
change. Of course, our money is really 
worth more than the Russian soviet’s cur- 
rency, which is produced by the bushel 
as long as the printing press runs, but 
over there a 12-billion loss is a 12-billion 
loss just the same. 

A big slice of the Russian deficit is 
designated for “political .measures,” and 
this means the employment of soldiers 
to maintain order in turbulent factories 
One 
workman 
would think of it if we had nationalized 


industries and the government used his 


and keep the employes at work. 


wonders what an American 


taxes to hire an army to garrison the 
factories and compel him to work when 
he wanted to strike or lay off a few days 
to take an automobile trip. The com- 


parison should convince the American 
workman that he lives in a mighty good 
after all. 


* * * * 


country 


Reports from all parts of the .country 
indicate the tremendous demand for tele- 
phone service is due not only to increased 
business requirements, but to the appli- 
cations of people who never before have 
had telephone service. Companies are 
from a few stations behind on their or- 
ders to thousands of stations in the larger 
cities. In fact, to take care of all of the 
business which is actually on the books, 
rew or additional central office equipment 
and plant facilities are required. 

Those in intimate touch with commer- 
cial and engineering conditions predict 
that men, both inside and outside the 
industry, have no conception of the enor- 
mous development which apparently lies 
before the telephone industry of this 
Exactly what the outcome will! 
be no one wishes to venture a prophecy. 
However, all’ indications are that those 


country. 


concerns engaged in manufacturing or 
supplying telephone apparatus, equipment 
or supplies, will find their facilities totall: 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
service. 
Naturally, the 


industry will employ 


more help than ever before—and there 
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should be more opportunities for the am- 
bitious than there have in the last fe 
years. 

:* & *@ 

On other pages of this issue is pre 
sented another of the interesting “Letters 
to Manager,” written by E. C. Blomeyer 
president of the Texas Telephone Co. I: 
this letter Mr. Blomeyer discusses “The 
Job—and the Man.” The good features 
of the telephone business as it relates to 
a man and the opportunities which it of- 
fers for the right man are presented in 
a most readable and stimulating manner. 

This fifth letter, although addressed to 
managers, applies to all workers in the 
telephone field. It deals exclusively with 
what is known generally as “the human 
element.” Although Mr. Blomeyer does 
not specifically enumerate them, he dis- 
cusses in detail three elements of char- 
acter which all employers should take 
into consideration in their dealings with 
their emploves. 
their 
Self- 


love of 


These fundamental elements in 
order of importance to man are: 
preservation, self-respect and 
home and family. These are the three 
primal instincts that will start a man to 
fighting if anything arises which inter- 
feres with their activity. 

Mr. Blomeyer points out how the tele- 
phone business appeals to these instinc- 
tive elements of man. It offers the op- 
portunity for earnings sufficient to pro- 
vide a livelihood; it appeals to his self- 
respect, and enables a man to take care 
of his family. Mr. Blomeyer goes into 
detail as to the ways in which all of these 
elements may be fully satisfied through 
the telephone industry, and telephone men 
can read the article with great profit. 

x * *k &* 

The signing, by President Wilson, of 
the third deficiency bill on Saturday last, 
assures the payment to telephone com- 
panies of the compensation which has 
so long been due them. The deficiency 
of some $14,000,000, as a result of the 


government’s tele- 


experiment in the 
phone and telegraph business, was includ- 
ed in the bill which the President signed 
just before Congress adjourned. 

It is expected that the companies will 
receive their money very shortly inas- 
much as the interest on the amounts due 
them runs up to about $50,000 per month. 
With the payment of the various com- 
pensations will be closed a most event- 


ful chapter in telephone history. 
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Ready for the Convention Next Week 


Complete Arrangements Made for National Meeting of United States Inde- 






pendent Telephone Association—General Program of Practical Interest 
—Plant and Operators’ Schools New Features, as Are Also Sport Events 


Final arrangements are now being made 
for the 24th convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Winona Lake, 
Ind., beginning June 15, and all indica- 
tions point to a fine and _ enthusiastic 
meeting. The holding of the convention 
at a summer resort is a novelty but a plan 
which is heartily endorsed by many tele- 
phone men. 

President MacKinnon declares that the 
man in Washington absolutely 
guarantees genuine summer resort weath- 
It is thus as- 


weather 


er for the convention days. 
sured that many features which have 
never appeared on national convention 
programs will be carried out at Winona 
Lake. There is a large advance reser- 
vation and included in the list are the 
families of telephone men some of whom 
will spend the entire week at the lake. 

The program has been completed and 
indicates a variety of topics and events 
that will interest every one. 

On the programs for the general. meet- 
ings are addresses by President F. B. 
Mackinnon and Dr. Samuel Chadwick, of 
London, England, on Tuesday afternoon; 


C. B. Randall, St. Paul; O. F. Berry, 
Carthage, Ill.; Commissioner Paul P. 
Haynes, of the Indiana Public . Service 


Commission, and Dr. Thos. P. Ullum, of 

Winona Lake on Wednesday morning. 
Major-General Geo. O. Squier, of 

Washington, D. C., chief signal officer of 


the United States Army, Dr. Frank A. 
Wolff, of Washington, chief, telephone 
division of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, and Frank F. Fowle, of Chi- 
cago, are to deliver addresses on Thurs- 
day morning; and F. H. Runkel, of 
Portage, Wis., and Dr. David Friday, 
professor of University of 
Michigan, on Friday morning. 

The operators’ school will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons and 
addresses will be made by W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago; Miss T. Anne Barnes, Des 
Moines; and E. L. Gaines, Fort Wayne. 

Sessions of the plant school will be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons and different phases of plant work 
will be discussed by Professors R. V. 
Achatz, and C. A. Wright. 

A program of sports has been planned 
and will include golf and tennis tourna- 


economics, 


ments, baseball games, running contests, 
jumping contests, quoits and water events. 
Prizes for the winners been pro- 
vided by the manufacturers—that they 
will be hotly contested for goes without 
saying. Bring your golf sticks and ten- 
nis racquets. Make entries by Tuesday. 

The exhibitors will occupy The Inn and 
are arranging to present displays of ail 


have 


kirds of telephone equipment, apparatus 
and supplies. 

The entertainment committee consists of 
J. W. Scott, of Warsaw, Ind., chairman; 
F. E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne; Hart F. Far- 


well, of Terre Haute; Frank V. Newman, 
of Laporte, and W. M. Bailey, of Rich- 
mond. 

The sports committee consists of Max 
I’. Hosea, of Indianapolis, chairman: 
Frank L. Eldridge, J. M. Lenz, Clyde Nei- 
son, George Rodormer, and J. F. 
all of Chicago. 

The Service 
Transportation 


Jaap, 


Training & 
Wabash, Ind... 
will have airplanes on the grounds and 
“take a trip in the 
clouds” will be given an opportunity to 


Aviation 
te.. of 
those desiring to 
do so. 


The convention headquarters will be in 
the lobby of the Winona hotel. 


Complete Program of Meeting. 


TUESDAY Morninc, Jun! 
Registration : 
Exhibits : 


FIFTEEN 
Winona Hotel Lobby 
The Inn. 
MEETING, 
Two 

Organ Recital, May L. Hunter, Winona 
Lake. 

Invocation, Rev. Sol C. Dickey, Winona 
Lake. 

Welcome to 
Wabash, Ind. 

Response and Address of President, F. 
B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer, W. S. 
Vivian, Chicago. 

Address, Dr. 
don, England. 


GENERAL AUDITORIUM, 


O’cLock, 


Indiana, N. G. Hunter 


Samuel Chadwick, Lon- 
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By Train, Trolley and Automobile, Telephone Men From All Parts of the Country Will Arrive at Winona Lake. 
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General Business Session: 
Reports of Officers and Committees. 


Appointment of Convention Commit- 
tees. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

WeEDNESPAY MoRNING, JUNE SIXTEEN. 


GENERAL MEETING, AUDITORIUM, 
TEN O'CLOCK. 

Organ recital, May L. Hunter, Winona 
Lake. 

Service connection charges, C. B. Ran- 
dall, St. Paul, secretary, Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The Illinois Program, O. F. Berry, 
Carthage, Ill., general 
Independent Telephone 

State Commission Control, 
Haynes, Indianapolis, member, 
Service Commission of Indiana. 

Address, Dr. Thomas P. Ullum, Winona 
Lake. . 

WEDNESDAY 


counsel, Illinois 

Association. 

Paul P. 
Public 


Noon. 

Luncheon and Conference for State 
Association Officers at Winona Hotel. 
Two O'CLock. 
Operators’ School, Westminster Hotel. 

“The Operators, the Company, and the 
Public,’ W. S. Vivian, secretary-treas- 
urer, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago. 

“Local and Long Distance Operating,” 
Miss T. Anne Barnes, traveling chief 
operator, Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Plant School, The Inn. 


“Handling and Accounting of Plant 
Supplies and Work Orders,” Prof. R. V. 
Achatz. instructor in telephone engineer- 
ing, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

“Inductive Interference,” Prof. C. A. 
Wright, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Four O’cLock. 
Sporting events. 
EigHt O’cLock. 
dance at Warsaw, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
Complimentary 
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Eagles’ Club Rooms, Knights of Pythias 
Club Rooms. 

THURSDAY MorNING, JUNE SEVENTEEN. 
GENERAL MEETING, ‘AvupiTorIUM, 
TEN O'CLOCK. 

Organ Recital, May L. Hunter, Winona 

Lake. 


“The Telephone Profession,” Frank F. 


Fowle, Chicago, chairman, telephone, tele- 
graph and radio engineer- 





“Standards of Service,” F. H. Run! 
Portage. Wis. 

“Telephone Finances,’ Dr. David | 
day, Ann Arbor, Mich., University |j 
Michigan. 

General Business Session: 

Report of Committees. 

SCHEDULE OF SPORTING EVENTS. 
Golf Tournament, J. M. Lenz, Direct: 





ing section, Western Society 
of Engineers. 

“Wired Wireless,” Ma- 
jor-General George O. 
Squier, Washington, D. C., 
Chief Signal Officer, U_ S. 
Army. 

“A Method of Simplify- 
ing Circuit Diagrams,’ Dr. 
Frank A. Wolff, Washing- 
ton, D. C., chief, telephone 
division, United States Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 

Two O’cLock. 

Operators’ School, West- 














minster Hotel. 

“Local and Long Dis- 
tance Operating,’ Miss Barnes and Mr. 
Vivian. 

“The Human Side of Your Job,” E. L. 
Gaines, Fort Wayne, Ind., traffic supt. 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Plant School, The Inn. 

“Telephone Transmission,” Prof. C. A. 
Wright. 

“General Discussion of Plant Work 
and Answers to Questions,” Prof. R. V. 
Achatz. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 8:15 O’cLocK. 

Special entertainment at Auditorium, 
“Living Portraits of the Family Album.” 

FripaAy Morninc, JUNE EIGHTEEN. 

GENERAL MEETING, AUDITORIUM, 
TEN O’cLocK. 

Organ Recital, May L. Hunter, Winona 

Lake. 











Winona Lake Is a Favorite Place With Many Motorists. 
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Telephone Men Will Go “Up in the Air’? Next Week. 


Blind Bogey Handicap. Prize: One 
dozen golf balls, donated by Automatic 
Electric Co. 

Wednesday event: 

Medal Play Handicap. Prize: Silk um- 
brella, donated by Reliable Electric Co. 

Thursday event: 

Blind Bogey Handicap. Prize: Box of 
neckties, donated by Leich Electric Co. 

Grand Prizes: 


First low gross score for 54 holes 
(18) per day, silver cup, donated by J. 
M. Lenz of Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. 
Co. 

Second low gross score for 54 holes 
(18 per day), golf bag donated by Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

Third low gross score for 54 holes (18 
per day), half dozen balls and golf bag 
donated by Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

Cash prize of $25 for the best medal 
score for 1&8 holes played in the conven- 
tion tournament by a telephone man— 
operating or manufacturing—donated by 
TELEPHONY. 

Golfers Magazine trophy (silver cup), 
donated by H. B. McMeal.  18-hole 
match play against par full club handi- 
cap. 

Tennis Tournament, Clyde Nelson, Di- 
rector. 
Wednesday Events 
8:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. 

Tennis singles. Prize: Tennis racquet 
cover donated by Nangle Pole & Tie Co. 

Tennis doubles. Prize: 2 American 
flashlights and 2 sets of three tennis balls 
donated by National Carbon Co. 
Thursday Events 8:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. 

Tennis singles. Prize: French flasher 
donated by French Battery & Carbon Co. 
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June 12, 1920. 

Tennis doubles. Prize: 2 American 
flashlights and 2 sets of three tennis 
bails donated by National Carbon Co. 

Friday Events 8:30 a. m. 

Tennis singles. Grand Prize: Ten- 
nis racquet donated by Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

Tennis doubles. Grand Prizes: Tennis 
racquet donated by American Electric 
Co.; Tennis racquet donated by Cook 
Electric Co. 

Baseball, Frank L. Eldridge, Director. 

Wednesday Event, 4:45 p. m. 

Indoor outdoor ball: Operators’ vs. 
Manufacturers. Prize: Box of Cigars 
donated by Bowdle Accounting System. 


Thursday Event, 4:45 p. m. 

Baseball: Operators vs. Manufacturers. 
Prize: Box of Cigars donated by Page & 
Hill Co. 

Running and Jumping Contests, 
Max F. Hosea, Director. 
Wednesday Event, 4:15 p. m. 
100-Yard Dash, Men. Prize: French 
flasher donated by French Battery & 

Carbon Co. 

Potato Race, Ladies. Prizes: Five-dol- 
lar gold piece donated by officers of asso- 
ciation; French flasher donated by French 
Battery & Carbon Co. 

Fat Men’s Race (200 lbs. minimum). 
Prize: French flasher donated by French 
Battery & Carbon Co. 

Egg Race, Ladies. Prizes: Silver Pen- 
cil donated by Coffey System & Audit 
Co.; American flashlight donated by Na- 
tional Carbon Co. 


Thursday Events, 4:15 p. m. 

50-Yard Dash, Ladies. Prizes: 2-A 
Brownie camera donated by Barrett Co.; 
ladies’ fountain pen donated by Hallett 
Iron Works. 

Sack Race, Men. Prize: Cuff links 
donated by North Electric Mfg. Co. 

Standard Broad Jump, Men. Prize: 
French flasher donated by French Bat- 
tery & Carbon Co. 

Running Broad Jump, Men. Prize: 
Eversharp pencil donated by Chicago 
Telephone Supply Co. 

QOuoit Tournament, C. L. Goldin, Director. 

Prize: Scarf pin donated by Lyn- 
ion T. Block & Co.; French flasher do- 
rated by French Battery & Carbon Co. 


Croquet. 


Water Events. 

Fishing Contest. Prize for largest 
iss caught; 1 complete assortment of 
‘it; for catching greatest number of 
ass, 1 complete assortment of bait. 

Bait Casting. Prizes: 1 dozen assort- 
d bait; % dozen floats. 
Fly Casting. Prizes: 
ait: % dozen floats. 
Prizes for water events are donated by 
Bite-em Bait Co. 


1 dozen assorted 


Thursday Evening Event. 
Bowling Contest, J. F. Jaap, Director. 
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Prizes: Highest individual score, Ev- 
ersharp pencil donated by Chicago Tele- 
phone Supply Co.; highest average tor 
three games, fountain pen donated by 
Thompson-Levering Co. 


Special Prizes. 

To lady winning greatest number ot 
contests, $5 cash prize donated by 
TELEPHONY. 

To man winning greatest number of 
contests, $5 cash prize donated by 
TELEPHONY. 


Dentist Files Complaint Relative 
to Directory Listing. 

A novel complaint has just been filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission for adjudication. M. H. Hunt- 
er, a dentist in Fremont, a city where 





CONVENTION 
EXHIBITORS 


American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Barrett Co., Chicago. 

Bite-Em Bait Co., Warsaw, Ind. 

Lynton T. Block & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Bowdle Accounting System, Cerro 
Gordo, Ill. 

Chicago Telephone 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Coffey System & Audit Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Cook Electric Co., Chicago. 


Supply Co., 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franco Electric Co., Chicago. 

French Battery & Carbon Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

Gund Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Hallett Iron Works, Harvey, IIl. 

Iron Products Corp., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 


Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Fort Dodge Iowa. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, 


Ohio. 
Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telenhone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Templeton-Kenly & Co., Chicago. 
Thompson-Levering Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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the Nebraska Telephone Co. gives ser- 
vice, complains that the company refuses 
to place the title of “Dr.” as a prefix to 
his name in the telephone directory, and 
that this is a discrimination against him 
which the commission has the power to 
correct, because medical doctors are thus 
favored. 

The company has answered that it 
lists all dentists without the “Dr.” prefix 
in order to distinguish them from medi- 
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cal doctors, where business service is 
taken, but adds “dentist” after the name. 
If he also has a residence telephone he 
is given the title, but the profession is 
omitted. 


Hope, (Ind.) Company Acquires 
Additional Exchanges. 

The Hope Independent Telephone Co. 
of Hope, Ind., the majority of the stock 
of which is owned by George W. Dor- 
rell and sons, Scott and Harris Dorrell, 
has bought the St. Paul Telephone Co.’s 
system at St. Paul for a consideration 
of about $2,000. 

The Hope company recently purchased 
the Flat Rock Cave telephone system 
and moved the central office to Geneva, 
so that it now has four exchanges, lo- 
cated at Hope, Hartsville, St. 
Geneva. 


Paul and 


Fall of Decayed Pole Not Froxi- 
mate Cause of Death. 

The duty of a telephone company re- 
quires it only to maintain its wires and 
poles in a reasonably safe condition for 
travel upon the highway along which the 
line runs, and such a company is not 
liable for the death of one killed by rea- 
son of the negligent cutting of a tree, 
which fell upon the wires and caused a 
pole to fall upon the deceased, even 
though the telephone company negligently 
allowed the pole to become decayed 
around the bottom.—Plummer’s Admr. 
vs. Tri-State Telephone Co.; Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky; 216 Southwest- 
ern, 133. 


To Work Out Bill for Utilities 
Commission for Texas. 
Governor W. P. Hobby of Texas has 
announced that a committee will be ap- 
pointed to work out a bill creating a 
public utilities commission, to be pre- 
sented at the next regular session of the 
legislature which will convene 

spring. 

The announcement came following a 
conference with Mayor Frank Wozen- 
craft of Dallas, former president of the 
Texas League of Municipalities. 

The committee will probably be com- 
posed of three members for the Texas 
League of Municipalities, three members 
of the senate, three from the judiciary 
or Texas Bar association and three rep- 
resentatives from public utilities. 


next 





Southwestern Bell Increases Rates 
at Rockport, Texas. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has increased its rates for telephone ser- 
vice in Rockport, Texas, to $3 per month 
for business telephones and $2.50 for 
residence telephones. This represents an 
increase of approximately 33% per cent. 


“The Job—and the Telephone Man’ 


Here Is the Fifth Letter of the Series, ‘“‘Letters to Managers’’—It Deals with 






the So-called ‘““Human Element’’ and Tells Why the Telephone Business Offers 
Opportunities Which Appeal to Every Type of Person—Working for the Future 





This letter is going to be something 





ator 


Sorghum 


By E. C. Blomeyer 


President, Texas Telephone Co., Waco 


said so-and-so 


in Con- All 


right! 


Let’s 






talk about thos: 


like the dictionary, Mr. Manager—a lit- 
tle bit disconnected, but mighty full of 
words. Having already perpetrated four 
of these irregular letters on you mana- 
gers of the Texas Telephone Co. and 
lived to tell the tale, I am encouraged to 
take another chance. So here goes! 

I have previously talked about several 


gress today, or that they're building a 


million-dollar cathedral in New York 
City, may be very important and very 
interesting—but it fades into insignfi- 
cance alongside the fact that the land- 
lord has raised the rent again, or baby 
has a new tooth, or the boss wants you 
to move to Hokumville and take a job 


things, then 
The Point of View. 

The first thing a fellow needs to do. 
in order to consider these questions 
without bias, is to get his point of view 
correctly adjusted, so to speak. There 
are some telephone exchange managers 
who habitually look at their work about 


things concerned 


women who have a 
hand in that running 
—what the 


brows call the 


high- 

“hu- 
man element.” That’s 
us. 

This telephone busi- 
ness is about 30 per 
cent machinery and 
70 per cent folks. 
Anybody who has the 
money can buy the 
But it 

than 
money or machinery 
to make a_ going, 
prosperous telephone 
business ; it takes peo- 


machinery. 


takes more 


the 

Now 
talk about the biggest thing of all; that’s 
you and me, and all the other men and 


with 
the telephone business. 


running of 
I want to A 


over there——— 

billion-dollar Federal 
never looks as big to a man as a $25- 
raise in 


his own salary. He 


bond 


like this: 
issue 
exchange. 
seldom 


Well. now—I dunno! 


—EE 








Well, rubber, you! Ya-as, 
I'm jes a ornery lookin’ 
chunk o' copper 
. ore! The boss 
AZZ, dug me up 
f= hisself when 








YH he wruza 

af SO prospector 
On 
I axed ‘em how they 
got that way, an’ they 
says they wuz oncet 
jes’ copper ore chunks 
like meself. Told me I 
got copper 
enough in 

me to bea 
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bell, like 


He lows I aint wuth much, 
as I stand, but when he got 
to be a telefoam comp'ny's 
manager, he gimme this 
> job holdin down 
— | Papers an’ I 
been holdin it 
down ever 
Sence, 











But they says I'd have to 
be putin a fiery furnace 
to git shed of ail this slag, 
then putup with some 

treatment so’s I kin Stack 
up as bell — ‘nv git run 
>>. Spitty ht ina 

™ yan Fy afore Im 

eo even in Shape 


















They's a couple o* swell 
phone bells right near me 
that [shore do envy — 
purty ‘n’ round 'n' shiney, 
j= and, gosh, the 
= sweetest 
P= sound when 
they ring! 
My! 





C > 


O, I dunno! I'd shore like 
to be a nice bell, but, — 
I dunno — [ dont hafta 
it all het up ‘n’ evything 
holdin'down these here 

papers and this 

=—™, here soft job. 

If that's what 

ya gotta do to 
























“It’s a rotten job, running a telephone 
The responsibility is heavy: 
I'm on duty day and night; any Tom, 


Dick and 
town 


Harry in 
raise sand 
with me whenever he 
pleases.” 


can 


“Everybody _ kicks 
the service; 
I’ve got to corkscrew 
the money out of the 
subscribers 


about 


every 
month; the boss ex- 
pects me to do three 
‘men’s work, and this 
old plant is about on- 
‘ts last legs. The 
company won't pay 
me a decent salary. 
It’s a dog’s life, and 
I’m sick and tired of 






ple—the right kind of 
people, thinking the 
right way—trained to 
their various duties, 
fitting in their vari- 
ous jobs, each doing 
the thing he or she has to do with at 
least reasonable efficiency, skillfulness 
ambition, intelligence and “pep.” 

And when I talk of men in the tele- 
phone business, Mr. Manager, I don’t 
mean to exclude the women—Lord bless 
‘em! They've had just as much to do 
with making this business the big factor 
it is in the modern life of today as the 
men have had—and we might as well 
be men enough to admit it without fur- 
ther delay. 

A Real Local Issue. 

There are a lot of important things 
for any man to think or talk about in 
this world today, but the most impor- 
tant of all of them is himself. 

The news in the daily papers that a 
thousand unfortunate Chinese were 


drowned by floods along the Yangtse- 
kiang River; that another president of 
Mexico has been assassinated; that Sen- 





them. SS class bell. 
4 naff ¢ 





= —4 to apply fera 
a feb ot’ fust 
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“Did It Ever Occur to You, Mr. Manager, That Practically All the Big Jobs in 
the Telephone Business Today Are Filled by Men Who Have Gone 
‘Through the Mill’—Who Have Come Up From the Ranks?” 


spends as much time deliberating on a 
new law enacted by Congress as he does 
on a new regulation personally concern- 
ing him that has been made by his own 
boss. 

Every man and his family form the 
center ofa little universe of their own, 
and they are pretty certain to judge 
whatever happens by the way that hap- 
pening hits them—that’s human nature. 
I suppose it always has been, and I guess 
it always will be. 

So I say that the real, local issue of 
the first magnitude with any man is him- 
self. The really intensely interesting 
questions to any man are such as these: 

Am I making good on this job? 

Am I getting ail the pay for this work 
I should reasonably expect to get? 

What are my prospects here? 

How can I make more money?—or 
how can I get a bigger job? 


(Copyright, 1920, by E. C. Blomeyer) 
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be a phone bell, 
—TI dunno! 


ee 


it. I wish I was in 
| something else.” 












Every once and so 
often we all feel just 
about that way—for 
a few minutes. Usu- 
ally it’s when a fellow is off his feed, or 
his liver is hostile, or when a number of 
the thousand things that can happen in 
the telephone business have jumped him 
al! at once. 

But most of us get over it in an hour 
or two at the outside—excepting the 
fellow who habitually feels that way. 
The trouble with him is that his point 
of view is wrong. 

Now, let’s get this thing right in the 
beginning. Most of us have to work 
for a living—or until our oil well comes 
in, anyway. If we were not working 
for a telephone company, we’d be work- 
ing somewhere else. 

Nobody has ever yet invented any 
kind of work that hasn’t a_ certain 
amount of grief in it; at least, if they 
have, I’ve never been able to find it— 
and I’ve been looking for it just as hard 
as anybody can. 

















TPO a NC 


June 12, 1920. 


jut there never was a job so bad that 
it hadn’t a certain amount of bright 
spots, too. 

“The other fellow’s grass is always the 
greenest,” it is said. The other fellow’s 
job always ‘looks better than our own 
because he doesn’t parade his troubles 
before us, no more than we parade ours. 
But you may be sure he has his troubles, 
just the same. 


I've held several different jobs in the 
telephone business, myself, and some 
outside the business, too. And I’ve never 
found one yet—inside or outside—that 
didn’t consist mostly of work. And 
I've never found one that I couldn't 
get considerable fun out of, too. I have 
had just as much fun running a tele- 
phone exchange as I’ve had in any other 
kind of work I’ve ever undertaken yet, 
Mr. Manager. It’s all in the point of 
view. 

The fellow who has. the backbone 
necessary for a man to succeed in any- 
thing, never looks for a soft job; when 
the job gets too easy, he’s ready to move 
on—and he usually moves up! 


The follow who is looking for a soft 
snap has no place in the telephone busi- 
ness, because every man’s job in it is a 
real man’s-job. But it is an honest, 
honorable work, carrying out a real serv- 
ice in the world, and neither man nor 
woman need be ashamed to be con- 
nected with it. And, like every other 
kind of work there is in this world, a 
man can make his duties in it a pleasure 
and a gratification to himself, or he can 
make it a funeral every day. It’s all in 
the way he looks at it—himself! 


The exchangé manager who has a 
habitual grouch against his occupation 
would have just the same kind of a 
grouch against his job if he were the 
General Manager, or the President, or 
Lord High Chamberlain to the King of 
Timbuctoo. 


The thing for him to do is to take off 
his smoked spectacles and get his point 
of view tinkered up to where it is normal. 
When he does that, he’ll be pretty sure 
to find out a lot of nice things about the 
telephone business that he has never seen 
before. 


I have not dwelt upon this subject be- 
cause I believe that any exchange man- 
ager of the Texas Telephone Co. is 
soured in his work—I don’t believe that. 
I mention it simply as a prelude to the 
other things I have to say. It won’t hurt 
any of us, anyway, ‘to consider the matter 
a bit. 

Whenever the feeling comes over you 
that your job is a rotten proposition, and 
that feeling doesn’t wear off on a full 
stomach, just think over these things. 
Don’t ever try to tackle the world with 
a warped point of view, Mr. Manager— 
it's a terrible handicap. If you ever get 
wrong—get right! 
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Different men have different ideas, of 
course, as to what they prefer to accom- 
plish in life. Many are ambitious to do 
bigger things; to hold bigger jobs; to 
make larger salaries; to live in bigger 
towns. To such men as these, the tele- 
phone business offers as splendid an op- 
portunity and prospect as any industry. 

Considering the Future. 

The management of a small exchange 
is the best training school in the world 
in the telephone business. The smaller 
the exchange, the better it is as a school, 
because the manager there gets closer to 
all the little details and phases of the 
business. 

Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Manager, 
that practically all the big jobs in the 
telephone business all over this country 
today are filled by men who have gone 
“through the mill”—who have come up 
from the ranks? I believe that if a cen- 
sus of these men were taken, it would be 
found that the majority of them have 
been local exchange managers at some 
time or another in the past. 

Many of them, of course, 
through different departments. The gen- 
eral auditors of big companies were 
probably bookkeepers; secretaries, treas- 
urers and other corporate officials may 
have been clerks; commercial superin- 
tendents were likely collectors or in the 
commercial work; general managers may 
have come from any department of the 
business; the traffic men were local or 
district traffic heads; plant men may have 
been linemen or cablemen once. But 
even many of these were local managers 
at some time in their experience. 

Every department of the telephone 
business offers big opportunities to the 
man who is ambitious to rise. The busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly that it is 
always actually hunting for good men 
for bigger jobs—and the men for the 
bigger jobs must come from the ranks, 
because the business is an industry all 
by itself; men do not learn it outside 
its boundaries. 

As I say, some men are ambitious; if 
they are, this business offers them op- 
portunity. Other men prefer to be con- 
tent with less. They like better, perhaps, 
to rear their families in the quiet of the 
smaller towns; to be free from the re- 
sponsibilities, worries and eternal rush of 
the bigger positions; to settle in one 
place and to stay there; to acquire more 
gradually a competence for their old age. 

To these men, too, the telephone busi- 
ness offers opportunity to carry out their 
desires, for managers and other telephone 
men will always be needed in towns of all 
sizes; in all parts of the country; in the 
location, climate and environs that suit 
one best. 

But, whichever course a man prefers— 
or whichever course is best suited to him 
—there is one thing, Mr. Manager, that 
he should remember every day. That is 


went up 
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this: Whether the job is big or little, 
he owes it not alone to the company em- 
ploying him, but to his own family, and 
to himself, to put the best he has into it 
—to do it right and to do it well! 

If he desires to capture the bigger job 
—that is up to him. If he prefers to 
hold the one he has—that, too, is up to 
him. But, he will never succeed in either 
of those things if he goes about it in a 
half-hearted, devil-may-care way— 

Therefore, I say to you, Mr. Manager, 
the business of running a telephone ex- 
change is just like any other work a 
man may undertake anywhere—he gets 
out of the job what he puts into it, and 
no more! You can’t get something for 
nothing. The Ancients found that out 
several thousand years ago, and it hasn’t 
been changed since. 





The “Day-by-Day” Man. 

If we believe what we read in the 
newspapers, a good part of the working 
population of this country, right at the 
present time, is chiefly concerned with 
two things: The first is work as little 
as possible; and the second is to get as 
much as possible for that little work. 

All signs point to the fact that a lot 
of workers have become shirkers. Many 
people seem more concerned about main- 
taining for themselves an eight-hour day 
and a 44-hour week, with the highest 
possible wage scale attached, than they 
are about the quality of work they are 
doing or the amount of goods they turn 
out. 

These folks remind me of a boy who 
grew in my old home town, Mr. Manager. 
The kid’s name was Pete, and he had a 
job as messenger boy. He was paid 5 
cents for every errand he ran. 

Pete never went out on a call, no mat- 
ter how urgent it might be, without first 
stopping in some convenient place. There 
he took a notebook from his inside 
pocket and solemnly jotted down a rec- 
ord of the trip and the 5 cents that was 
due him for it. Usually, too, he would 
pause long enough to add up the total 
for the month, the week, and that day. 
It took Pete about ten minutes to keep 
his books on each trip—meanwhile the 
customer waited. 

Pete was a great deal more interested 
in the pay he was to receive than he 
was in the service he was giving for the 
pay; the result was that he lost his job. 
He got so worried one day, when his 
book wouldn’t balance, that he took a 
bouquet of roses sent out by a married 
man and delivered them, by mistake, to 
the man’s own wife! The last I heard 
of him he was driving a dray. 

The present state of affairs in this 
country is unnatural. The records show 
that people are getting tired of paying 
inflated prices for goods in order to keep 
a lot of semi-idlers and low-producers 
in luxury,—and the chances are that his- 
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tory will repeat itself. This is not the 
first time that a situation like the present 
has occurred. 

Demand is already’ slackening. And 
when demand drops, these excessively 
high wages in a number of industries 
will drop with it, simply because normal 
industry cannot stand the burden of such 
a wage—especially when combined with 
low productive efficiency. 

Then the fellow who has been scram- 
bling from place to place, chasing the 
high-wage Will-o’- 
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and the overtime—and even the pay he 
happens to be drawing at the time—and 
remember nothing but the work that is 
to be done and the results that are to be 
kad. 

I ask you, Mr. Manager, did you ever 
hear of a real boss—an executive or 
semi-executive, the kind of a man who 
is sometimes called a “high-salaried man” 
—did you ever hear of him fighting for 
eight hours a day, or drawing overtime? 

“No,” some would answer, “but if I 








the-Wisp, Mr. Mana- [ 
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Are you any more capable of handlin 
a bigger job than you were a year ago? 

Have you developed any ways of dé 
ing your present work easier, or mor 
successfully, or better, or more econom- 
ically, in the past 12 months? 

Unless you can answer “Yes” to a 
three of those questions, I do think 
you ought to put in more time every da) 
—not for the company, Mr. Manager, bui 
for yourself! 

Have you ever considered the possi- 

bilities of proper 








ger, will have to come 
down to earth again— 
and begin to really 
work for a_ living. Stun 
‘And the man who agin, 
has kept his feet on b'gosh! 
the ground through it a 

all and stuck to the Th aint 
old job, will have no —— 
something the other critter: 
fellow hasn’t, and a 
something the other 
fellow can’t buy with 
all the high wages 
he’s made—a _ record 
for stability and de- 
pendability in time of 
need, 

The first man has 
been working for 
today, Mr. Manager; 
the second man for 
the future. Which plan, I ask you, is 
the better of the two? 























The “Eight-Hour Man.” 

There are men who take this attitude: 

“I will not sell more than eight hours 
a day of my time to any employer. I 
will not work on Saturday afternoons, 
nor on Sunday. I can make my living 
without doing those things.” 

And he can, too—that is, make a liv- 
ing. So can most any man—if just a 
living is all he ever expects to have. 

The man who takes that attitude fixes 
his class in business for all time. He 
will get his pay by the day; he will prob- 
ably never become permanently asso- 
ciated with any particular business; he 
will likely die as he lived—an_ eight- 
hour man. I am not talking now, mind 
you, Mr. Manager, of the man who sim- 
ply happens to be working by the day, 
or fixed hours, for the present—but who 
is willing to shake the hour limit to get 
ahead. 

[ am talking of the man who, on prin- 
ciple, adheres to a day of eight hours of 
work, or any fixed hours of work, and no 
more, because all through his life this 
inescapable fact will be facing him: That 
if he is ever to be the man who gives 
orders instead of receiving them, and to 
draw the salary that goes with the bigger 
job, then he will have to forget the hours 


Into It, and No More. 


ee IN ONLY LivING GENUINE /| 
SOME P’N F'NOTH'N 


‘a 
telephone 
man very 
appropriately 
named it 


oe 
Foney” | 
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“The Business of Running a Telephone Exchange Is Just Like Any Other Work 
a Man May Undertake Anywhere—He Gets Out of the Job What He Puts 
You Can’t Get Something for Nothing.” 


drew the pay he does, I wouldn't mind 
the long hours and I wouldn’t want over- 
time, either!” 

My answer to that is this: Take any 
man of the class you choose and look 
up his past history. You'll find that he 
put in whatever hours were necessary, 
and did whatever else was necessary, to. 
deliver the goods, long before he began 
to draw anything like his present salary— 
that’s the reason he draws it now! 

I have no quarrel with the man who 
prefers to limit his hours of work to 
eight a day, or six, or four, if he desires, 
provided he expects to be paid only ac- 
cordingly; this is a free country and that 
is his privilege. He is not limiting the 
company—he is simply limiting himself! 
But he should not blame his employer if 
other men, who do not so limit them- 
selves, pass him on the way to the bigger 
jobs! 

This Way Up! 

“That all sounds mighty good,” you 
may say, “but I work as hard for the 
Texas Telephone Co. right now as any 
white man can. What’s the idea?—that 
I ought to put in another hour or two 
a day for the company?” 

Let me ask you some questions in re- 
turn: 

Do you know any more about the tele- 
phone business today than you knew a 
year ago? 


study, or reading, or 
even constructive 
thinking, to develop a 
man? 

“But,” you may 
say, “I haven’t time 
to study or to read 
much—and my work 
itself needs all the 
thinking I can do, 
outside of that which 
I must give to my 
own personal affairs.” 

It does seem that 
way, for a man has 
little spare time in 
this business—and he 
must have some rec- 
y) reation; must give 
some time to his 
home affairs and to 
his family. Every 
little minute usually 
has a movement all its own, but— 

There’s always time to read a good 
book instead of a magazine; to study a 











correspondence course instead of a pic- 


ture show screen; to figure out some 
improvement in the business, instead of 
the batting averages in the major leagues! 


Every man wastes a certain amount ci 
time, unless he watches himself closely. 
I had a neighbor who boasted that he 
always saved six minutes on his way to 
town in the morning by taking a cop-less 
back street and driving 30 miles an hour. 
I noticed, though, that invariably, after 
he got there, he spent 15 minutes getting 
a “coke” in the corner drug store, and 
passing the news on the weather and 
other exciting subjects with the clerk. 

I haven’t been able to figure out, yet 
just how much time he saved. 

I know a man who speaks Spanis! 
fluently. He told me that he learned 
practically all he knows of it by studying 
it on the street car every day, for a year 
—15 minutes morning and evening. 

Such things can be done—that is, if 
fellow wants to do it, and wants it 
hard enough. Of course, he’s got t 
want it pretty hard to go to all thi: 
trouble to get it, but there never yet wa 
anything worth having that wasn’t wort! 
working for—or that came very easily. 

Study and development can be made 
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Automatic Equipment should 


appeal to you now as never before 
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See the Automatic Exhibit 
at the Convention 


Winona Lake, Indiana 
June 15, 16, 17 and 18 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Investigate 


For the City 


Automatic central office equipment will be on display. You 
will see the apparatus that can give rapid, unfailing service in 
cities. This equipment has simplified operation, reduced 
expenses and rendered greatly improved service in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Marion, Ohio; 
Muskegon, Mich., and many other cities. 

















For the Small Town 


If you operate outlying exchanges you should by all means investigate 
the COMMUNITY AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE (C. A. X.) while at the 
Convention. The C..A. X. is paying dividends from outlying exchanges 
that formerly showed nothing but losses. It eliminates operators and 
dry cell renewals. Its maintenance cost is negligible. Moreover it gives 
people in rural communities dependable automatic service 24 hours a 
day. This service brings more subscribers and helps secure higher rates. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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1 Automatic 


For the Private Exchange 


The P. A. X. (Private Automatic Exchange) is recognized as the highest 
development of this type of service. In large business organizations 
the time of the men who use the telephone for communicating with 
other departments is worth money. The system that renders the most 
rapid, dependable service is the most economical as well as otherwise 
preferable. The P. A. X., among firms that want really efficient inter- 
communicating systems, is rapidly replacing the P. B. X. . By offering 
the P. A. X. service to your larger patrons you can substantially increase 
your revenue. See the P. A. X. at the convention. 























For Long Distance 


Automatic Service on long distance has the same advantages over 
manual that it has on local traffic. The dial speeds up connections in 
toll calls and affords an accuracy that pleases every user. The volume 
of your long distance traffic is largely a question of service. If there is 





endless delay in getting a call through, people will not use the toll lines 
3 unless they have to. If, however, the service is prompt and dependable 
2 this traffic will increase tremendously. Both Automatic and manual 
2 companies have found it profitable to use the Dial for long distance 
3 service. 

# 











TRIC COMPANY 


@LLINOIS 


Please tell the Adve;tiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The Answer to your 
Present Operating 
Problems 


Whether you are operating a single-office exchange 
















of medium size, a large metropolitan system, or a network 
of small community exchanges, the answer to your 
problem is 


“Install the Automatic” 





The Strowger equipment, manufactured by Auto- 
matic Electric Company has been rendering quick, re- 
liable, accurate service, preferred by the vast majority of 
subscribers, for over a quarter of a century. 





It has successfully solved every problem and met 
every requirement. There is nothing to risk and no ex- 
periment involved in adopting the tried and tested 
Strowger equipment, designed and installed by a staff 
long experienced in the details of such work. 


It will be well worth your while to come to Winona, 
see the Strowger Automatic system in operation, and 
study its application to the various services your Com- 
pany is called upon to render. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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habii—a good habit. A man can develop 
a teste for reading good books, instead 
of trash, just as he develops a taste for 
goo(l music, instead of ragtime, as his 
musical ear grows more acute. 

He can take a good correspondence 
course and get a liberal education from 
it—or nothing. It all depends on him- 
self. I imagine there must be a million 
sets of good correspondence course text- 
books stacked away on book shelves in 
this country right now that have never 
been opened since a week after they 
came. Enthusiasm died too soon. 

This company subscribes for the tele- 
phone magazines for all its offices. I 
have sometimes seen them, weeks or 
months old, on managers’ desks—un- 
opened. Why? I don’t know. Maybe 
the wastepaper basket was already full. 

Yet if a telephone man read nothing 
more, month by month, than the splendid 
trade magazines published for the indus- 
try, he could not but help be a better, 
and a better informed, telephone man. 

Think it over, Mr. Manager. 

And, just for your information—so 
that you won’t get nervous about it— 
I've looked through the records here in 
Waco—and I haven’t found a single case 
where an exchange manager of the Texas 
Telephone Co. has died from overwork! 
I suppose I ought to admit, though, that 
I only went back 12 years. 





As to Policy— 

It is the fixed policy of the Texas Tel- 
ephone Co., when vacancies occur, to pro- 
mote some person in the organization to 
fill the place, if possible. Of course, this 
is not always possible. For instance, the 
job may be one requiring some special 
knowledge or preparation, entirely differ- 
ent from the work or experience of any- 
one else in the organization. Then. nat- 
urally, we must go outside to fill the 
place. 

But when the place can be filled by pro- 
motion, we wish to do it, and for two 
good reasons. 

The first is that it is a recognition of 
the merit and service of some present 
employe. 

The second is that it is good business, 

or we are taking in someone whom we 

already know and who already knows the 

policies, ways and personnel of the com- 

hany—and can get down to business that 
uch quicker in consequence. 

So the employe who fits himself, or 
herself, in advance to fill vacancies 

‘gher up has done a double service— 

e to himself or herself; one to the 

mpany. 

In the meantime that employe has in- 
creased his or her present value to the 
company—and can _ reasonably expect 
‘cher pay as the result. 

A man’s job, Mr. Manager, is just what 
» makes it. 
There is always a certain “irreducible 


¢ 
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minimum” beyond which he cannot drop 
and hold the place, excepting by “the 
skin of his teeth.” By putting a bit more 
work and brains on the job, he can get 
away from this minimum and settle him- 
self solidly. By putting on an extra 
amount of steam, he can fit himself for 
something bigger. 

Which of these three courses he takes 
is up to him—the boss can’t decide it for 
him, for success is an individual, per- 
sonal thing. It is not made to measure 
and it can’t be bought from a mail-order 
house. It’s up to the man himself. 

You and I, Mr. Manager, and all other 
people who work for salaries—we have 
just one thing to sell. That is our per- 
sonal services. 

The merchant also has things to sell. 
He selects them with care and displays 
them as attractively as possible. Sup- 
pose, now, that he should come to you 
and say: 

“Bill, I've got a nice bunch of clothes 
coming in month after next. You need 
a new suit. I'll sell you one of these 
right now, to be delivered when it comes. 
The price will be sixty dollars, but you'll 
have to agree right now that you'll take 
it for that, when it comes, month after 
next.” 

You'd probably give him a cold stare 
and say to him something like this: 


“Mr. Merchant, I don’t doubt that your 
intentions are the best in the world. You 
probably believe that the suit of clothes 
you offer right now to--deliver to me 
month after next, will be just exactly 
what you say it will be. Your inten- 
tions, right now, are good—but if you 
don’t mind, I'll just wait until month 
after next and see for myself.” 


You and I, Mr. Manager, take the 
place of the merchant, selling our serv- 
ices. Our employer is the buyer. He 
needs our services, else he wouldn’t have 
us on his payroll now. 

But whenever we tackle him for a raise 
of pay on the strength of something we 
intend to do in the future, he feels just 
like you, as that prospective buyer, would 
feel. He doesn’t doubt our good inten- 
tions in the least—but he prefers to see 
for himself. 


If we have ability that we are not 
using, then we are like the merchant who 
displays a part of his goods away back 
on a dark shelf, where they are never 
seen—and consequently will not likely be 


sold. 


Good business would suggest that we 
get that ability out, polish it up, put it 
on display—and sell it. We could use 
the money, couldn’t we? 





A Few Words of Appreciation. 

I would not have anyone outside of 
our organization who reads these letters 
to the managers of the Texas Telephone 
Co. believe that constant admonition and 
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exhortation are necessary to get a good 
day’s work out of the organization of 
this company. 

On the contrary, the 
every reason to be proud 


company has 


and it is proud 





—of its organization and _ personnel; 
proud of the record, ability and intelli- 
gence of the people who make it up. 
There is no other telephone organiza- 
tion of the size, that I know of, which 
You managers, 
other employes as well, have stood the 


acid test of the past several trying years 


is any better. and the 


in a manner most praiseworthy and well. 

You have contributed both in sugges- 
tion and ideas to these “Letters to Man- 
agers”; you have taken great interest in 
them. It is a tribute to you that, no 
matter how well you have been doing in 
the past, you are anxious to do better 
in the future. 

It is true that our own organization 
has no monopoly, in the telephone busi- 
ness, on loyalty and good work. It is 
one of the commendable peculiarities of 
the telephone business that the people in 
it are most loyal to the industry. The 
great majority of them have been faith- 
ful to it and have withstood the lure 
of other and perhaps better paying oc- 
cupations—better paying for the time, 
anyway—both during and since the war. 

The future will show that their faith- 
fulness has paid them, for, as never be- 
fore, the public is coming to recognize 
the value and worth of the people in this 
great public service of ours. 

The future of the telephone business 
depends, even more than its past de- 
pended, upon the individual efficiency of 
the people in it. Common sense would 
dictate, therefore, Mr. Manager, that the 
wise man in this business is the one who 
continues to make himself more and 
more valuable to the industry with every 
passing day. 

Keep up the good work. Mr. Manager. 
There’s always room at the top! 

But remember that the merchant must 
always supply his goods before he can 
sell them, you know. And, as a matter 
of fact, that’s about all there is to this 
proposition of the man and his job, any- 
way, isn’t it?—just supplying the goods— 
and delivering them! 

I thank you, Mr. Manager! 


Discontinues Giving Information 
in Re-location of Fires. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. of De- 
catur, Ind., has announced that it will 
discontinue its custom of informing pat- 
rons of the location of a 
an alarm has been sounded. 

The continued calling by the patrons 
asking the location often caused confu- 
sion and delay in getting volunteer fire- 
men to a fire. 


fire after 





Look Ahead at Future Possibilities 


The Present World-Wide Demand for Telephone Equipment and Future 
Probabilities—Source and Supply of Apparatus Limited to Existing Manufact- 
urers Whose Output Cannot be Increased in Proportion to Increased Demand 


By R. I. Utter 


Valuation Department, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


In no other field of endeavor have 
there been more wonderful achievements 
for serving an ever numerically increas- 
ing and critical public than in the tele- 
‘phone industry. How many of us have 
studied the situation which will confront 
operating companies for some years to 
come along the line of procuring equip- 
ment for maintenance and development? 


First, let us take a glimpse at the for- 
eign public. Prior to the war, telephones 
in foreign countries were used almost 
exclusively by business houses and a 
large number of these in some localities 
did not realize the saving in time and 
errand boys pay, but since these boys now 
demand more per month than a tele- 
phone costs, and having seen how the 
Americans in their country transact all 
kinds of business without leaving their 
desks, the foreign public is demanding 
telephone service. 

The American public has more money 
than ever before, with the result that all 
modern conveniences are in demand— 
and one of the cheapest and most used 
is the telephone. 


In every hamlet and city in the world 
the number of telephones is on the in- 
crease. Every additional telephone pro- 
duces its proportionate number of ser- 
vice complaints and demands for more 
modern equipment. 


How are you going to meet these de- 
mands? The source and supply of tele- 
phone apparatus is limited to the output 
capacity of the few now existing manu- 
facturers, who cannot possibly increase 
their output in proportion to the in- 
creasing demand for equipment. If the 
old saying still holds true “that supply 
and demand govern prices”—and there 
is no evidence to the contrary—there is 
small possibility of decreased prices in 
telephone apparatus for some years to 
come. Therefore, nothing is to be 
gained by holding off ordering your re- 
quirements in advance. 


One of the most startling examples 
of conservation and proof of the short- 
age of telephone apparatus is the fact 
that the old Chicago automatic equipment 
will soon make its appearance in San 
Francisco, rehabilitated and so arranged 
as to give the most modern type of 
automatic telephone service. While this 
idea of conservation and method of 
meeting existing conditions is commend- 
able under some circumstances, it is ex- 


pensive, and can only be practiced by 
companies having their own manufactur- 
ing department as the regular producers 
of apparatus have more new work than 
they can handle without taking in old 
equipment to rebuild. 

A little consideration of the way 
prices have increased over a period of 
years, would not be out of place at this 
time. While we are all aware that there 
have been enormous increases in all 
equipment used, the accompanying graphs 


show what has really taken place as re- 
gards the prices. 

The thing that is of interest now is: 
When are prices coming down, and how 
low will they go? 

Considering raw material in its nai- 
ural state excluding all labor until it 
is a complete telephone, it is found that 
the cost of this material only repre- 
sents from 5 to 10 per cent of the total 
selling price of the telephone. Therefore, 
the balance of 90 to 95 per cent is rep- 














Graphs Showing the Increase in the Price of Magneto Telephone Equipment in the Past 


Five Years. 
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resented by labor, overhead and profit. 
Allowing ten per cent profit, we still 
have from 80 to 8&5 per cent to charge 
for labor and overhead. And as over- 
head is 90 per cent labor, labor is, there- 
fore, the controlling feature in the sell- 
ing price. 

The accompanying labor graph from 
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duce labor 35 per cent of the total gain 
made from 1914 to 1925 indicated by 
broken line in graph. 

Wouldn't it be well to get in touch with 
manufacturers, ascertaining the amount 
of unfilled orders they have as well as 
the possibility of obtaining delivery on 
equipment? We are in a swiftly-moving 


the pains of informing you that “The 
telephonist cannot make your client 
answer promptly.” 

The subscriber is also asked not to en- 
gage the “telephonists” in conversation 
which smacks of the old request: “Don't 
speak to the man at the wheel.” 


The subscriber is also enjoined that 
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Graph Showing Increase in Cost of Labor Since 1850 and the Probable Trend of the Curve Until 1930. 


1850 to 1930 clearly confirms the fact 
that labor has been on the increase since 
1x20. Admitting that history repeats it- 
self, we can compare prices for the next 
few years with those that followed the 
Civil War. 

From the labor graph, we glean that 
during the years 1861 and 1865—a period 
of five years—labor increased 280 per 
cent over the increase for the preceding 
ll years, while from 1914 to 1918—a 
period of five years—labor increased 142 
per cent over the increase for the im- 
mediate preceding 11 years or one-half 

rapidly as during the Civil War 
period. 

After 1865, prices continued to rise 
until the middle of 1872 or for 7% years. 

the quantity of material necessary 
ior reconstruction after the World War 
is far greater than that required after 
te Civil War, it is fair to assume that 
prices will continue to rise for at least 
as long a period. This would prolong 
price increases until the middle of 1925. 


Continuing this line of reasoning, it 
as 5% years from the peak prices of 
‘he Civil War reconstruction period be- 
‘ore labor crests stopped receding. In 
our present case, this would carry us 
up to the middle of 1930, and again fol- 
lowing precedents, we would only re- 


stream with rapids ahead, and unless 
you find the channel, you will be left on 
the rocks, while the other fellow will 
shoot through safely and land in smooth 
running water. 





Maxims Contained in New London 
Telephone Directories. 


The New London telephone directories 
just issued contain a host of do’s and 
don’t’s for the subscriber. Among the 
chief injunctions are the following: 

While waiting train staff in use of tele- 
phone. 

Consult directory before calling. 

Answer promptly. 

Emphasize consonants. 

Speak close to transmitter. 

Avoid transposing figures. 

Short conversations reduce engaged 
calls. 

Give the courtesy you expect. 

Roll the R in three. 

Don’t abbreviate the name of the ex- 
change. 

If cut off from an incoming call replace 
receiver and wait. 

These new directories are valuable 
compared with the old ones. All the lat- 
ter contained was: Report troubles to the 
supervisor, and similar platitudes. 

Now however, the controller goes to 


the telephonist answering calls you make 
does not deal with those you receive.” 

The maxims in the old directory were 
so snappy they were almost rude, but 
those of the new directory are quite dip- 
lomatic in character. 





Earnings of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. for April. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the month of 
April and for the four months’ period 
ended with April 30, as follows: 


For month Ended 


April Year 
30, 1920. Previous. 
Gross earnings ....... $143,699 $130,491 
Operating expenses and 
SE als tbS ease ces 97,009 88,873 
Net earnings ......... 46,690 41,618 
Less interest charges 35,692 28 521 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 
ae 10,998 13,097 
For 4 Months Ended 
April Year 
. 30, 1920. Previous. 
Gross earnings ....... 73,468 $519,900 
Operating expenses and 
PENS 368,414 346,237 
Net earnings ........ 205,054 173,663 
Less interest charges. 142,438 116,709 


Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 


and reserve 62,616 56,954 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1235. What circuit conditions result 
from the removal of the called telephone 
receiver from its hook? Trace the cir- 
cuit followed by the telephonic voice- 
carrying currents as they pass from the 
called telephone station to the calling 
station. What relays in the circuit 
shown in Fig. 306 are energized while 
the conversation between the connected 
stations is taking place? How is the 


the busy test condition removed from the 
sleeve of the called multiple jack? 
CHAPTER XXXIII. Operating 

Combinations Including Switches 

(Continued). 

1239. Prevention of false calls—It is 
obvious that the display of the trunk lamp 
13, and the supervisory lamp. 12, may not 
be followed by the instant removal of the 
trunk plug, 15, from the multiple jack 
of the called line. 

It is necessary, therefore, to prevent 

















Fig. 306. Call Distributing Circuit for Line Switch. 


current for the operation of the connected 
telephone transmitters obtained? 

1236. Explain what operating functions 
are performed by double-wounded relay 18 
when it is released at the termination of 
the conversation. 
signal given to the operator? 

1237... Trace the circuit through which 
trunk signal lamp 13 receives its ener- 
gizing current. What is the effect upon 
the circuit traced in answer to the above 
when the trunk plug is removed from 
the multiple jack of the called line? 

1238. What is the effect upon double- 
wound supervisory relay 17 when the 
telephone receiver at the called station is 
replaced upon its hook? Trace the cir- 
cuit over which supervisory lamp 12 re- 
ceives its energizing current. How is the 
trunk equipment restored to normal? 
How is the trunk circuit again placed at 
the dispesal of any call originating in the 
group of lines which it serves? How is 


How is the disconnect : 


the seizure of this trunk by a subsequent 
call with possible confusion involving the 
making of a false call to the station pre- 
viously called. This is accomplished by 
the chain relay, I, Fig. 306. While the 
chain relay performs this operating func- 
tion, it also causes certain other operating 
conditions to be brought about which will 
be discussed in connection with a later 
circuit. 

It is to be remembered that sleeve relay 
16 will remain energized as long as trunk 
plug 15 rests in any multiple jack. In 
section 1236, “TELEPHONY’s Home Study 
Course for Telephone Men,” issue of 
May 15, it was stated that the release of 
double-wound relay 18 will be followed 
by the release of bridge of cut-off relay 
B. This is true if the trunk plug has 
been removed from the multiple jack. 

If it has not been removed, the release 
of the bridge cut-off relay B cannot be 
brought about because the winding of 


40 


bridge cut-off relay B is still connected 
to the positive or grounded terminal of 
the common battery by a circuit through 
the normally-open make contact of sleeve 
relay 16 (now closed). Bridge cut-off 
relay B may not be restored to its nor- 
mal condition, therefore, until trunk plug 
15 is removed from the multiple jack. 

After double-wound relay 18 has been 
de-energized as a result of the replace- 
ment of the calling telephone receiver on 
its hook, the intrusion of another call 
on the same trunk is prevented by the 
retention of the connection between the 
positive or grounded terminal . of the 
common battery and the line-switch mas- 
ter switch bank contact W through the 
normally-open make contact of sleeve-re- 
lay 16 (now closed). 

Should the operator, through some er- 
ror, insert an idle trunk plug, 15, into any 
multiple jack, sleeve relay 16 would be 
energized and would render the _line- 
switch master-switch bank contact busy 
by connecting it with the positive or 
grounded terminal of the common bat- 
tery through the normally-closed break 
contact of chain relay 1. In other words 
the circuit shown in Fig. 306 prevents the 
delivery of any call to any trunk unless 
the trunk is disengaged and in condition 
to receive the call and serve for the com- 
pletion of the subsequent connection. 

1240. Normal condition. — When the 
operator, following the signal caused by 
the display of lamps 12 and 13, removes 
the trunk: plug, 15, from the jack in 
which it is resting, the circuit over which 
energizing current is permitted to flow 
through the winding of sleeve relay 16 
is interrupted and this relay is de-ener- 
gized. 

The release of its armature interrupts 
the flow of energizing current through 
both signal lamps 12 and 13 darkening 
them. At the same time it removes the 
connection between the line-switch mas- 
ter-switch bank contact and the positive 
or grounded terminal of the common bat- 
tery. The restoration of its contacts to 
normal connects the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery and the 
make contact of double-wound relay 18 
in. readiness for the display of signal 
lamp 13 when the next succeeding call 
is delivered to the trunk. The call com- 
pleted and the plug removed, the equip- 
ment is in its normal condition. 
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241. 


Effect of sudden traffic peak.— 
It will not require very thorough consid- 
eration of the operating efficiency of the 
call-distributing equipment that has been 


described to make plain the need for 
careful supervision when it is used. 
When a sudden rush of traffic occurs in 
stich a system, there is no noticeable evi- 
dence of the condition at the operators’ 
positions. 

In ordinary manual equipment, the 
peak demand has the effect of causing an 
unusual number of line signals to be dis- 
played, the very best kind of evidence 
that the operators on duty are in need of 
assistance. It is to be assumed that the 
rapidity with which calls are received at 
each operator’s position when call-dis- 
tributing equipment of this type is in 
use, will not be greatly increased when 
the traffic becomes heavy unless there is 
an unduly large force of operators on 
duty. 

The first evidence is almost sure to 
make itself manifest in the switch room 
by a more or less continuous hunting of 
trunks on the part of the line-switch mas- 
ter switches. 

The installation of alarm equipment to 
give signal, in the operating room, when 
this occurs is a simple matter and would 
seem to be well worth while. Obviously 


the calling subscribers at such a time, just . 


as is the case with other types of manu- 
ally-operated equipment, will receive 
somewhat slower service. This is true 
although the equipment may be function- 
ing perfectly and the operators on duty 
working at the greatest speed. 

If the number of trunk circuits acces- 
sible to the incoming traffic is too small, 
the average delay in giving service is 
bound to lengthened. The tendency of 
the operator to respond to unusual de- 
mands for service by greater performance 
is somewhat removed when a portion of 
the functions of operating are relegated 
to mechanical devices. 

1242. Reduction in switchboard equip- 
ment—The use of the type of equipment 
which has been described will require a 
smaller number of operator’s positions 
than would be required with’ ordinary 
manual equipment. This is true of any 
type of central office equipment which 
permits of the increase in the average 
operator’s hourly load. 


A 


'n large offices the elimination of multi- 
ple jacks will effect a considerable econ- 
on. The extent to which this may be 
posible is, evidently, a case for local de- 
termination rather than for any general 
la In any event it is a function of the 
tr. Sc that must be handled just as is 
the case with making the same determina- 
tion in other manually-operated equip- 
m t 


he number of switchboard cords and 
pls required will be considerably less 
thon the number required for ordinary 
ual equipment. Insofar as the cost 
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of operation is dependent upon cords and 
plugs, it is likely that call-distributing 
equipment may show some small compara- 
tive saving. While tne cords are fewer 
in number, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that they will be in use more near- 
ly constantly and that repairs may only 
be made without almost certain inter- 
ference with traffic periods of 
light traffic demand. 


during 


Equipment of this type has not been 
in operation for a sufficientiy long time 
to render available complete data as to its 
performance. Neither has it been in- 
stalled, to the author’s knowledge, in any 
very large exchanges, nor in exchanges 
where the traffic conditions were particu- 
larly trying and difficult to meet. In fact, 
the exact present status of this type of 
equipment, as to its ability to merit uni- 
versal adoption remains to be fixed. 

(To be continued.) 
Telephone Service in Great Britian 
Is Improving. 

The British post office telephone service 
is gradually feeling its feet again, ac- 
cording to TreLepHony’s London corre- 
spondent. The restrictions and problems 
brought about by the war are being over- 
come and the telephone service, particu- 
larly in London, is expanding rapidly. 
During the last year there were 94,300 new 
applications for telephones not including 
those for use in new government depart- 
ments. The number of new telephones in- 
stalled was 61,987. 


As the department is gradually sur- 
mounting the difficulty of shortages of 
special wire and underground circuits the 
service is improving correspondingly. 
Many new exchanges are being opened. 
At Latchmere and Broadway the new ex- 
changes already are operating. Others 
will be opened very shortly at Clerken- 
well, Marylebone, The Tower, and Hel- 
born. In the city itself the toll exchange 
is to be added. Its work will be restricted 
to short distance trunk calls, and its staff 
will number about 100. Erith, Esher, 
Harrow, Redhill, Sidcup and Woodford— 
all are to have up-to-date exchanges. 


Despite the poor service the telephone 
industry has grown enormously since the 
armistice. In one exchange the number 
of incoming calls increased 50 per cent 
within a few days and the staff had to 
“go some” to keep their end up, but they 
managed it. The 60,000 odd new tele- 
phones installed in the last 12 months 
have made a difference in the service and 
have necessitated new exchanges. There 
are more inquiries now for posts as op- 
erators, the number of applications re- 
ceived from women the past year total- 
ling 43,844. Of these candidates for po- 
sitions as telephone exchange operators 
23,545 were interviewed. During the war 
the government could not. get’ applicants 
for telephone work for love or money. 
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In connection with the new work that 
is to be done throughout the country the 
postmaster general has been asked wheth- 
er or not private firms would be allowed 
to undertake the work. He replied that 
private companies could not overcome the 
shortage of telephone material. The 
chief delay in getting the whole system 
on a pre-war footing, the chief executive 
said, particularly in the matter of pro- 
viding telephone circuits in outlying dis- 
tricts, was due to the shortage of spare 
wires in the underground cables. Lack 
of accommodation for additional circuits 
on the exchanges and switchboards was 
also another reason. And there was the 
difficulty of obtaining from contractors an 
adequate supply of 
terial, 


manufactured 
underground 
switchboards and other plant. 

The postmaster general says there are a 
large number: of contractors for tele- 
phone equipment in the country and that 
there is nothing to stop any of them from 
competing for the big contracts the gov- 
ernment will lay down, providing such 
firms furnish satisfactory evidence of 
ability. As a general rule he did not think 
it advisable to solicit tenders for the work 
from manufacturers outside the United 
Kingdom. The total number of tele- 
phone instruments provided in the new 
installations of the past totaled 
103,686. 


ma- 


including pipes, 


year 


Fort Wayne Company Asks Re- 
hearing in Re Free Service. 
The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has filled a petition 
with the public service commission ask- 
ing for a re-hearing in the matter of free 
service and service at special rates to 
be furnished by the company to the city 
of Fort Wayne and to city officials. 
Recently the commission declared that 
the company must render this service free 
of charge or at specially reduced rates. 
The present petition declares that the 
commission acted in the recent hearing 
without authority and that the findings 
of the commission were not legal under 
the Shively-Spencer utility commission 
act. Under this act a franchise is given 
provided that all users of telephone ser- 
vice shall be charged just, fair and non- 
discriminatory rates and that the com- 
pany be not required nor permitted to 
furnish free nor discriminatory service 
to any person, firm or corporation or to 
any municipality or to any officers or at 


a greater or lesser rate than it de- 
mands, collects or receives from any 
other person, firm or corporation for 


like seryice. 

The company in its petition also sets 
forth that if it furnishes the city and 
officials of the city free service, in so 
doing the company will be forced to 
place the additional cost on the service 
furnished other users, which is 
ful. 


unlaw- 


Queries — What’s Your Problem: 


Metallic Lines to Eliminate Noise 
on Farm Lines. 

Referring to “Questions—Theory and 
Practice” in TELEPHONY of April 3, there 
are several ways of clearing this trouble. 
Of course, the best way is to make the 
lines metallic, but since the party does 
not wish to make the lines metallic at 
this time, he might try the next best— 
put all the telephones on a common re- 
turn wire back to the office ground. 

Another way to remedy this trouble is 
to place the telephones on a common wire 
and ground it % or %-mile from the 
electric railway. By experiment you can 
tell the distance to place the ground from 
the railway; for example, on grounded 
lines along and within a block of an 
electric railway coming into the city, the 
same trouble was experienced. To keep 
the switchboard drops up on these lines, 
the telephones were all placed on a com- 
mon wire and grounded two blocks away 
from the railway. 

Another time on long rural lines, the 
common wire was run %4 mile away from 
the railway and grounded, while some 
others had to be grounded a little farther 
away. 

The common office ground, or the com- 
mon ground away from the railway, will 
reduce the noise on the lines. 

Olney, Iil. F. E. Drysdale. 


Anti-Side Tone and Toll Moni- 
toring Circuits. 
Please explain the action of the circuit 


shown in the sketch (Fig. A). What is 
the advantage of two induction coils? 

A special circuit is installed in a toll 
switchboard for the operator to monitor 
on the toll cords. Does this circuit cause 
less transmission loss than the regular 
operator’s set? 


The circuit shown in your sketch is an 
“‘anti-side tone” operator’s telephone cir- 
cuit. It is arranged to reduce the effect 
of the operator’s own voice and the other 
noise of the operating room so that these 
side tones are not heard in the operator’s 
receiver when she is talking to the sub- 
scriber. 

The impedance or retardation coil and 
the condenser in the primary circuit are 
used to supply current to the transmitter 
from the 24-volt office battery. The 
resistance of the coil limits the current 
flow to an amount which will not over- 
heat the transmitter. When the resis- 
tance of the transmitter changes, the con- 
denser charges and discharges through 
the two primary windings of the induction 
coils giving sharper transmission than 
would be obtained if a pure resistance 
with no condenser were used. 

The anti-side tone action may be ex- 
plained by referring to the principle of 
the Wheatstone bridge. The two second- 


ary coils serve as two arms of the bridge 
and the non-inductive resistance as a 
third arm. The fourth arm consists of 
the condenser and the subscriber’s line, 
the condenser being inserted to prevent 
the flow of current from the central stor- 
age battery. 

The resistance of the non-inductive 
winding is approximately equal to the 
impedance of the condenser and an av- 
erage subscriber's line, so the four arms 
represent what is approximately a bal- 
anced bridge circuit. Current flows 
around the bridge as shown by the 
arrows in Fig. B, due to the voltages 
induced into the secondary coils, but as 
the receiver is connected across the 
bridge between points having nearly the 
same potential, only a small amount of 
current flows through it when the op- 
erator is talking into her transmitter. 

When current enters the circuit from 
the line, it flows through the operator’s 
receiver in parallel with the non-induc- 
tive resistance and one of the secondary 
coils. As the parallel path is higher in 
impedance than the receiver a greater 
part of the current flows through the 
receiver so that the incoming transmis- 
sion is not reduced to any large extent. 
The advantages of this circuit lie in the 
anti-side tone feature rather than in high 
transmission efficiency. 

The monitoring circuit referred to in 
your second question is installed to re- 
duce the transmission loss when the op- 
erator is monitoring a long distance con- 
nection. The circuit shown in Fig. A will 
cause a loss of three to four miles of 
standard cable when connected across the 
cord used in a connection between non- 
loaded lines and will cause a greater loss 
if the lines are loaded. This loss would 
be equivalent to adding about 50 miles of 
No. 10 B&S copper circuit to the line. 

One form of monitoring circuit that 
has been used, connects the operator’s 
receiver across the line in series with a 
2 mf. condenser and a 2,000-ohm non- 
inductive resistance (Fig. C). The loss 
due to this circuit is of the order of one 
mile of standard cable. Other high im- 


ly the two parties on a long distance ca 
can not hear each other as long as tw 
or more operators are on the line trying 
to establish the connection, but are abl 
to talk as soon as the operators clos 
their keys. 


Pole Changer Operation, Fault 
Finder and Noisy Line. 


1. How much current in amperes i 
used by Warner’s pole changer per day 
of 10 hours each? 

2. Here is the problem: Edison ce!! 
has 500 ampere hours. How many days 
will the cell operate the pole changer? 

3. Does the pole changer use 1/1\) 
ampere or 1/20 ampere per day? 

4. Is there any kind of a fault-finder 
like the wireless whereby the detector 
will show a light in a little lamp instead 
of seund in a receiver. If so, please 
describe it. On windy days it is hard to 
hear the sound in the receiver. 

5. The line in the accompanying draw- 
ing (Fig. 1) is grounded in the office 
through the drop coil so that the tele- 
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Fig. 1. Locations of Telephone and Trolley 
Wires. 

phone on the line may have grounding 
key to call office. When one removes a 
receiver from the hook, the line is very 
noisy until the office inserts the plug. 
This noise is caused by nearness to the 
trolley and ground on the line through 
the office. 

Would transposing that portion of line 
which extends into the country beyond 
the trolley line help to quiet it any? 
Would a drainage coil, as shown in 
the sketch (Fig. 2-4), help to eliminate 
the noise when the line is used locally? 
A four-spring jack, as per drawing, may 
be purchased from telephone manufac- 
turing companies, may they not? 

1. The current required to operate the 
vibrator of the Warner pole changer de- 
pends somewhat upon the adjustment of 
the vibrator contact. About one-tenth of 
an ampere may be taken as an average 
value. In a 10-hour day, the current con- 
sumption would be the average current 

times the number of hours or a 
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total of one ampere-hour. 

2. If a vibrator operates onl) 
10 hours per day and the daily 
consumption is one ampere-hour. 
500-ampere-hour Edison cell! 


“ers 








Two Types of Operators’ Circuits. 


pedance monitoring circuits have been 
used which reduce the loss, while the 
connection is being monitored, to prac- 
tically nothing. 

The necessity of using a monitoring 
circuit to reduce the loss while the op- 
erator is on the circuit has not always 
been fully appreciated. Not infrequent- 
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should last about 500 days. It is 

ordinarily expected that such a 
cell will operate the pole changer from 
nine months to a year where the vibrator 
is running 14 to 15 hours per day. 

3. See answer to the first question. 

4. We assume that your question re- 
fers to the wireless or induction fault 
finder used in locating cable trouble. We 
know of no such device which uses a 
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lamp irgplace of the telephone receiver. 
The amount of energy is very small and 
only a very sensitive device like the ‘re- 
ceiver will pick up the signal. 

One type of Stewart test set, used for 
locating short or grounds on 
open wire lines, uses a small lamp as well 
as the test receiver but the energy, which 
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Fig. 2. Drainage Coil and Impedance Coil 
Connections. 
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is supplied by a hand generator, is much 
greater than that supplied by the wire- 
less cable test set. 

5. The trouble from noise on the line 
shown in your sketch (Fig. 1) is rather 
common where a grounded drop is used 
at the central office with a grounding key 
at the telephone for ringing the office. 

The trouble is due to the fact that the 
line is not balanced owing to the con- 
nection of the drop coil from one side 
to ground. As soon as the plug is in- 
serted, the ground is cut off and the line 
becomes quiet. Transposition of the line 
which extends “beyond the trolley will 
not help this condition. If we recall 
your location correctly, your lines are 
exposed to a_ 1,200-volt trolley circuit 
which creates some very severe induction 
disturbances. 

The trouble may be cleared by the use 
of a drainage coil and a four-point jack 
as shown in Fig. 2-A or may be cleared 
hy the use of a four-point jack and an 
impedance coil as shown in Fig. 2-B. 

The impedance coil should be the same 
type of coil as used in the drop. It 
should have the same resistance and 
same core and shell as the drop coil. 

The four-point jack is a standard piece 
of apparatus with most telephone manu- 
facturers and we would suggest that you 
communicate with the manufacturer of 
vour switchboard in regard to it. 


Laying Cable Underground With- 


out Conduit. 


Having been a reader of TELEPHONY 
for many years I have, of course, read 
the various articles with much interest. 
[ remember one article regarding the 
laying of cable underground without con- 
duit and while I was not especially in- 
terested at the time, I am now. 

If it is not asking too much I would 
like to ask a few questions regarding 
it. They are: 

1. How deep do you bury cable? 

2. How do you cover it where it goes 
up the pole? 

3 Do you specify pure lead sheath, 
1r do vou consider standard sheath o. k.? 

1. In connecting to a metal termi- 
nal, like a Cook S-6 for instance, where 
on the ground side the carbons come in 
direct contact with.the can, do you make 
any special provision for grounding the 
can, or do you think the cable alone is 
safe without other ground? 
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5. Have you had any trouble with 
sand, gravel or stones? 

6. Have you noticed any effect of 
chemical action in the soil? 


7. Have you had any trouble under 
railroad tracks that might be due to vi- 
bration? 


Well Clay, of Hutchinson, Minn., gives 
these answers: 


1. We bury the cable, generally, about 
three feet and wherever it is possible, we 
cover it up, first with sand, to protect it 
from injury in shoveling back the soil. 
This also answers question 5. 

2. We always cover the cable, where 
it goes up the pole, with a piece of iron 
pipe at least 12 feet long, at the top of 
which solder a little lead umbrella 
attached to the cable and projecting over 
the top of the pipe, to keep out water. 

3. We consider the standard sheath 
the best, as it is not quite so soft as pure 
lead. 


we 


4. We consider it best to ground the 
can as an additional safeguard against 
lightning, but we have not always done 
it. Where we have not, we have, as yet, 
had no injury. Better do it. 

5. See answer to question one. 

6. There have never been any signs 
of chemical action from the 


soil in our 

exchange. 
7. We do not happen to have any 
underground cable which crosses under 


railroad tracks and, therefore, could not 
say what the vibration would be, but do 
not think there would be any. 

C. M. Grauel, Painesville, Ohio, 
in 1913 wrote an article describing this 
method of laying underground cable 
gives these answers to the questions: 

1. Eighteen inches. 


who 


2. Galvanized iron. 

3. Standard sheath cable is o. k. 

4. We used the cable alone. 

5. No. 

6. No. 

7. No. We ran conduit under all 
railroad tracks. 

Mr. Grauel further comments on the 
method of laying cable underground 


without conduit as follows: 

“My experience with buried cable has 
taught me the following facts: 

I would not, under conditions, 
recommend this sort of construction, only 
streets that all im- 
provements installed, as sewer, gas, water 


any 


on and roads have 
and pavement. I would recommend every 
1,000 feet or less an ‘in and out’ box. If 
buried cable was cut into sections, trouble 
could be located a great deal quicker and 
electrolysis could be taken care of. 

I would insulate each section of cable 
from each other and ground the section 
to an individual ground—not to the rail 
or pipe that this current might run to— 
but allow the current to leave by this 
individual ground, for by not bonding 
the cable to the source of trouble, the 
cable would necessarily have but little 
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voltage on it. Let this voltage leave this 
ground instead of the cable. If there is 
no chance for electrolysis, this would 
not be necessary. 

We have one section of buried cable 
running along a street where all im- 


provements were in at the time the cable 


was installed in 1912, which we have 
never had a case of trouble on. 
We have other sections that were in- 


stalled before the street improvements 
were put in, and after we laid our cable, 
sewer, water and gas were installed. 
These sections of cable have been a great 
source of trouble to us.- I have known 
a pick hole in buried cable not to show 
trouble for six months. After the street 
was all cleaned up and the grass grow- 
ing, the cable gave out after a _ big 
rainstorm. It is very difficult to locate 
the trouble in such a case. 

With the experience I have had in 
this sort of construction and taking every 
thing into consideration, I would recom- 
mend it only in small towns where there 
is no chance or possibility for any dig- 
ging to be done, or along improved coun- 
try roads, and then in ground where 
there is no slag or wood ashes, for these 
two will eat the sheath of the cable. 

I have in mind a little east of 
here (Painesville, Ohio), where 2,300 
feet of buried cable were put in back in 
1905, I have never known of its having 
a case of trouble. There is another small 
town west of here where the buried cable 
paralleled a street railroad and they have 
had all kinds of trouble. This kind of 
construction is all right under certain 
conditions which in my judgment IT have 
herein specified.” 


town 


The Mileage of Telephone and 
Telegraph Lines in Finland. 
There are 8,720 miles of telegraph and 
2,891 miles of telephone lines in Finland, 
according to the American consul at Hel- 
singfors. The telegraph system and a 
part of the telephone system is state prop- 
erty, though the greater part of the tele- 
phone lines are privately owned. 
Supplving international needs there are 
one line between Tornea and Haparanda, 
several lines between Viborg and Petro- 
grad (now broken), line between 
Ivalo and Petsamo Alexandrovsk, and the 
following cables : 


one 


Two telephone cables 
and one telegraph cable between Helsing- 
fors and Reval (Esthonia), three tele- 
graph cables between Nystad and Grisle- 
hamn (Sweden), and one telegraph cable 
between Nystad, Oland, and Grislehamn 
(Sweden). These cables were laid and 
are owned by Det Store Nordiske Tele- 
grafselskab, a Danish company that has 
the concessions for international 
munication by these routes. 

A new telephone line is in process of 
construction between Tornea (Finland) 
and Haparanda (Sweden). 


com- 
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With the same grade of goods offered by two salesmen, you would 
not for a moment consider paying one house 25% more in price, 
just because its overhead expense was that much larger. Let us 
suppose your insurance premium costs you five hundred dollars a 
year. That being the case you are paying one hundred dollars of 
that as larger overhead, every year you continue to carry old line 


stock company insurance. 
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Future Prices for Telephone Buyers 


Forecasts of Experienced Observers Indicate No Reduction in Price of 
Apparatus in the Next Six Months—Raw Material Difficulties, Labor Short- 
age and Freight Congestion Combine to Maintain High Cost of Production 


Is there likely to be any material 
change in prices of telephone equipment 
and supplies during the next six months? 

3elieving that the managers of tele- 
phone companies are interested in this 
question, TELEPHONY asked a number of 
manufacturers to furnish their views on 
the subject, and four of the replies are 
presented herewith. 

The manufacturers quoted cannot per- 
ceive much likelihood of any reduction 
in the near future. Labor and material 
costs are still high, and another difficulty 
is added in the freight congestion on the 
railroads. Besides the demand for equip- 
ment is being maintained and all facto- 
ries are busy keeping up with orders. 


Great Demand for Service. 

The demand for telephone service all 
over the country is greater than ever be- 
fore. People that never had a telephone 
before are now seeking service, and many 
business firms are crying for additional 
lines. This is true of both rural and city 
communities. 

Similar conditions. exist in most other 
lines. Government statistics show that 
the wholesale price of commodities, other 
than foods, were Aigher in March than 
in any previous month. 

Lumber and _ building materials  in- 
creases were more than 8 per cent over 
February. Clothing and fabrics of most 
kinds showed a small net decrease. 
Silks within the last few weeks, have 
come down materially in price, on ac- 
count of business depression in Japan. 
Compared to March, 1919, however, the 
government Labor Bureau of Statistics 
reports that clothing prices in’ March, 
1920, showed an increase of 64 per cent. 

George A Scoville, sales manager of 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
in reviewing for TreLEPHONY the outlook 
in the telephone field several weeks ago, 
wrote as follows: 

“Regarding the question as to whether 
the conditions existing at present for- 
shadow lower prices in the next six 
months in the telephone field, we feel 
that we can quite definitely answer in the 
negative, and believe that prices are apt 
to slowly rise to a slightly higher level. 
In a discussion of telephone prices be- 
fore the Southern States telephone con- 
vention at Louisville, Ky., in 1917— 
which information was later published in 
TELEPHONY—I brought out the facts that 
manufacturing costs lag from four 
months to a year, and sometimes longer, 
behind the market. 


“This is readily understood because 


time is required to secure delivery of 
raw materials, and after receipt of the 
raw materials, time is required to manu- 
facture them into piece parts, and then 
again time is required to assemble them 
into what is known as «sub-assemblies, 
and finally into the complete parts them- 
selves. Therefore, when an article is 
actually ready for delivery, the raw ma- 
terials may be costed at prices existing 
one year back, and labor values will also 
be of a period preceding the 
values at the date of shipment. 


market 


“Our turnover is approximately two 
and one-half times per year, so that near- 
ly six months would be required to move 
our present stock of merchandise pro- 
vided that it was physically possible to 
dispose of a stock within a few months. 
It would probably require at least a 
year to move the major part of the pres- 
ent valued stock of merchandise which 
consists of completed articles, merchan- 
dise in process of manufacture and raw 
materials, all of which is costed on the 
basis of past labor and raw material 
prices. Therefore, you can readily un- 
derstand that we could not reduce prices 
until all present stock were moved with- 
out suffering a loss. 

At present’ there is some unrest be- 
cause sO many are preaching drastic 
economy in the endeavor to lower the 
high cost of living. Offsetting this con- 
dition is the fact that factories are ex- 
tremely busy and stocks are low all over 
the country, evidenced by the fact that 
you cannot secure reasonably prompt de- 
liveries on hardly any kind of merchan- 


dise ,and especially on many of the es- 


sential raw materials. 

“Today labor wages are not being low- 
ered but are actually climbing upward. 
Increase in labor wages can only be re- 
flected in higher retail prices. My opin- 
ion is that we are very close to a period 
of stability in prices in our line, but 
that the trend of the next 12 to 18 
months, barring financial panic, will be 
slightly upward and not downward. 


Outlook Most Encouraging. 

“The telephone outlook for the next 
two to five years is most encouraging 
and, barring an actual panic, we have 
facing us a period of almost unprece- 
dented prosperity. This is easily under- 
stood, due to the facts that telephone 
properties were held back by war. condi- 
tions and now are commencing to re- 
sume extension work, and also that at 
last rate-fixing commissions seem to 
have recognized the fact that public util- 
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ities must be allowed to pay a reason- 
able return on their investments. This 
is giving confidence to operating com- 
panies and they have started to do the 
delayed work. Again, telephone develop- 
ment at this time is for stimulation of 
cur business. The only checks to pros- 
perity will be that the tightening up of 
money may cause a real financial depres- 
sion.” 

Under date of May 8&8, Mr. Scoville 
adds: “As conditions appear today, it 
would seem that if anything I was a lit- 
tle too conservative in my former pre 
dictions, but I am still of the opinion that 
it is very nearly correct as it stands. 

“Right now we are running into the 
hardest period of our existence; that is, 
the raw materials are harder to secure 
now than ever before, due to congestion 
from overloaded plants, difficulties in 
transportation, the effects of the coal and 
steel strikes and, last but not least, the 
labor unrest which is above normal. If 
it continues, we can look for some dras- 
tic changes from a price standpoint, be- 
cause these congestions never have re- 
duced prices but on the other hand, have 
always increased them.” 

George R. Folds, president of the Cook 
Electric Co., manufacturers of protec- 
tive devices and terminals, expressed 
his opinion of the price prospect as fol- 
lows: 

“Present conditions are unusual in so 
many ways that any prophecy for the 
future must be of doubtful value if it is 
cast very far ahead. There is a great 
shortage of all kinds of commodities and 
all classes of labor, and an unfortunate 
shortage of productive effort. 


Raw Material Situation. 
“The raw material situation has be- 
come so serious that manufacturers gen 
erally are buying far more than present 
needs, many stocking up raw materials 
for what they estimate will be a year 
supply or more. Nearly all this buying 
is quite speculative and has helped force 
prices to an unusual level. When the to] 
will be reached no one seems to know 
and what will then happen is uncertain. 

“In the telephone field the majority of 
the Independent companies have put of 
buying far too long, and now to their 
present large demands are added those 
from other fields all over the world. I 
can. see. no. let up to.good. business for 
manufacturers in the telephone field for 
some time to come. Of course, there is 
always the danger that the suppliers of 
wire and cable will make such poor de- 
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liveries as to re-act on the equipment 
manufacturers. 


“I do not think prices have reached 
the top, as both wages and material are 
continuing to advance. I believe that it 
will be a long time before the telephone 
buyer will have a cheaper market, and I 
believe he is wise who places his orders 
early.” 

W. F. Benoist, sales manager of the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, in dis- 
cussing present prices and the indications 
for the future, said: 


No Lower Prices Foreseen. 

“The article in TELEPHONY dealing with 
the increase in cost of telephone mate- 
rials, as compared with other commodi- 
ties, was read with much interest, and 
your deductions are in accord with the 
studies that we have made along the 
same line. So far as I can see, there will 
be no reduction in the price of telephone 
apparatus for some time to come. The 
difficulties in obtaining raw material are 
even more severe at the present time 
than they were during the war period, 
and the prices are higher now than they 
were at that time. Furthermore, it is 
impossible to purchase raw material for 
future delivery at the present market 
price; the majority of orders being 
placed are subject to the prices current 
at the time of shipment. 

“With regard to labor, the supply is 
very much short of the demand, and un- 
questionably will continue so for many 
months. Many persons do not realize 
why it is that there is such a shortage 
of labor at this time. If they would stop 
and think, however, that the whole coun- 
try is working on practically an eight 
hour or less day basis, as compared with 
the former average of ten hours a day, 
they would realize that there is a de- 
crease in labor of approximately twenty 
percent from this one standpoint alone. 

“This shortage in labor naturally re- 
sults in a higher wage scale, and while it 
is hardly to be expected that wages will 
go much higher than they are at the 
present time, on the other hand, it is 
highly improbable that they will be re- 
duced, as the working classes have in- 
creased their standard of living and 
would be very reluctant to return to the 


+ 


former basis. 


“As to the demand for telephone equip- 
ment in general, as far as I can see there 
will be no decrease for some time to 
come. Practically all work was stopped 

n expansion of telephone plants during 
he war period, and it is going to take 
considerable time for the operating com- 
panies to again catch up. Furthermore, 
the telephone is being very much more 
“sed than it was under pre-war condi- 
tions, and this enormous increase in traf- 
fe has made it necessary for the operat- 
ing telephone companies to extend their 
switchboard equipment in order to be 
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able to handle the traffic that is now be- 
ing produced from the same number of 
stations that were formerly in service. 
“The operator situation has also made 
it necessary to provide additional switch- 
board facilities, as the average operating 


force of today is nowhere near so ef- . 


ficient as it was in former days, with 
the result that each operator is not able 
to handle as many calls in a given period 
now as she formerly was. Therefore, in 
order to get back to the same efficiency 
and service as formerly existed, it is go- 
ing ‘to be necessary to make very large 
extensions to the central office apparatus. 
As regards the demands for automatic 
equipment, these are greater than they 
have ever been in the history of our com- 
pany, and it is only by greatly increasing 
our manufacturing facilities that we are 
able to make at all reasonable deliveries. 
The prospects that we see ahead are 
that there will be no decrease in these 
demands. 

“Summarizing, it is my opinion that 
the far-sighted dperating man will not 
withhold placing orders for additional 
requirements in the hope that he will 
be able to get better prices or delivery 
by waiting, but will place his order im- 
mediately and thus secure for his com- 
pany and subscribers the benefit there- 
from.” 

V. C. Rockhill, general manager of 
the General Insulate Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., makers of telephone receiver cases, 
mouthpieces, insulating specialties and 
similar equipment, had the following to 
say : 

“We are rushed with orders, both un- 
solicited and solicited—the bulk of them 
without price—to say nothing of floods 
of requests for estimates on new items. 
We believe that the outlook in the tele- 
phone buying field, as well as that of the 
electrical trade in general, is as good as 
it has been any time in the last several 
years. 


Labor Difficulties Continue. 


“We believe further that neither labor 
nor material on the average will recede 
to any marked degree for many months 
to come. While occasionally there is a 
slight lowering of price on some one item 
that goes into consumption in the way 
of raw materials, this is offset by an ad- 
vance in some other item, and the net 
tendency seems to be still upward. Fur- 
thermore, unskilled labor is in more and 
more demand and at constantly rising 
rates, and even skilled labor, particu- 
larly metal workers, is still asking and 
receiving higher pay than heretofore. 

“So far as the General Insulate Co. 
is concerned, we have at all times en- 
deavored—possibly through a mistaken 
policy—to hold our prices as low as we 
possibly could to all our buyers. We 
say ‘possibly a mistake in policy,’ be- 
cause when we look abovt it appears to 
us that the vast majority of houses sup- 
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plying the composition trade, be they 
tool manufacturers, or manufacturers of 
machinery, of colors, of papers, (wrap- 
ping or other containers), and of chem- 
icals, the railroads, cart men, express 
men—all seem to be out to get the limit 
the traffic will stand. 

“The daily press today carries a state- 
ment of a former Secretary of the War 
Labor Board that average during 
the three war years of all corporations 
in the United States with incomes of one 
million or more, approximated 24 per 
cent per year on their capital stock. Also 
that the great iron, steel and coal indus- 
tries earned in net profits during the 
three war years, 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
more than 100 per cent per year on their 
capital stock. Going into detail, then, 
the secretary showed that in iron and 
steel manufacturing, in railroad equip- 
ment, in the textile, general metal prod- 
ucts, clothing, meat, building _ repairs, 
sugar, coke industries, earnings of those 
trades on their capital stock 
several times over, but he did not 
clude electrical trade in his figures. 


the 


increased 
in- 


“Apparently those of us who are ca- 
tering to the telephone and electrical 
field are not profiteers, but philanthro- 
pists. In view of these conditions, we 
do not think that prices will be reduced 
materially very soon.” 

F. S. Cunningham, president of Butler 
Bros., one of the big wholesalers in gen- 
eral merchandise, in a denial of a report 
that he expects a speedy decline in prices, 
said : 

“Speaking broadly, commodity prices 
will not be lower before the spring of 
1921, even if then. Not a few goods will 
be higher this fall than they are now. 

“For more than six months every 
wholesaler has been contracting for his 
fall supplies at advanced costs. In many 
cases these goods could be replaced to- 
day, if at all, only at still higher prices. 
The factors which will make for lower 
prices are undoubtedly gaining in mo- 
mentum. The factors which make for 
higher prices are losing in momentum, 
but the latter are still in the ascendant 
and no one can say when the price-lower- 
ing factors will become dominant. 


“With higher prices for foodstuffs in 
sight for this fall, wages cannot come 
down. There is an absolute shortage of 
raw materials. The tie-up in rail and 
water shipping is depriving many mills 
of the material they need to keep at 
work. It is a certainty that in most lines 
production still lags behind demand. 

“We are in intimate and first hand 
touch with all markets, and it is our 
best judgment that the general level of 
commodity prices will rise somewhat be- 
fore it starts on the inevitable decline.” 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
no reduction in prices is in sight at this 
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time. Vice-President Marshall, in a re- 
cent speech in New York, referred to the 
present era of high prices and made the 
interesting comment that our experience 
does not approach the high costs that 
marked the years immediately following 
the Civil War. 

At that time, he said, flour was $20 a 
barrel, quinine $20 an ounce and calico 
&0 cents a yard. According to the vice- 
president, we should not feel discour- 
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aged, but should keep cool and make the 
best of the situation until conditions 
swing back to normal. 


Bill Passed Making Provision for 
Payment of Compensations. 
On Saturday, June 5, President Wil- 
son signed the general deficiency bill in 
which was included the $14,000,000 to 
pay for the government’s experiment in 
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operating ~ the 
lines. 

This bill was passed by the House on 
June 3. The Senate gave its approval 
on June 4 and its signing by Presiden 
Wilson on June 5 before Congress ad- 
journed makes certain that the telephone 
companies will soon receive the money 
due them from the government for the 
use of their properties during the period 
of government control and operation. 


telephone and _ telegray 


> 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Rate Increases Allowed at Diver- 
non and Chatham, IIl. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, in an order handed down May 18, 
authorized the Union Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates for telephone service 
from $15 per vear for all classes of ser- 
vice at Chatham and $12 at Divernon, to 
the following schedule: 


Net Per 

Year 

Individual line business........... $24.00 
Individual line residence.......... 18.00 
ae) cer 18.00 
pe, 12.00 
I I ac ad eacnwdex 6.00 


Lodges, schools and church studies 12.00 


The Union Telephone Co. operates a 
total of 599 stations, 386 of which are 
served from the Chatham exchange and 
213 from the Divernon exchange. 

For the purpose of this case $35,500 
was allowed by the commission as a fait 
value upon the petitioner’s property. The 
new rates, it is estimated, will yield a 
return of 5.3 per cent upon this valua- 
tion. 


Coleta (Ill.) Company to Apply 
Monthly Discount Rule. 

The Coleta Telephone Co., of Coleta, 
Ill, was given permission by the public 
utilities commission, in an order handed 
down May 18, to increase its gross rates 
25 cents per month and to apply the dis- 
count rule for prompt payment, 
change being made in the net rates which 
are as follows: 

Individual line business, $30 per year; 
individual line residence, $24; rural busi- 
ness, $24; party line rural residence, $18. 


no 


Supreme Court Ruling on Mis- 
souri Income Tax Law. 

The Missouri Supreme Court, in pass- 
ing upon the income tax law that was 
enacted by the Missouri legislature in 
1919, holds the act of 1919 ‘as retroac- 
tive, is void in so far as attempting to 
apply the rate of 1% per cent on the in- 
come from January 1, 1919, to August 








7, 1919. The rate provided by the act 
of 1917 of one-half of one per cent ap- 
plies. 

All telephone companies of that state 
that have filed with their county asses- 
sor their income tax report for the year 
1919, will only have to pay one-half of 
one per cent on that part of their in- 
come from January 1 to August 7, and 
on that part of the income from August 
7 to December 31, 1919, they will have 
to pay one and one-half per cent. 

Companies that have paid the full 
amount of their assessment on the one 
and one-half per cent basis are advised 
by Claude D. Long, secretary of the 
Missouri Telephone Association to file 
a claim against the state for a refund of 
the difference. 

Another very important decision hand- 
ed, down by the supreme court, was de- 
fining the word “surplus” as used in the 
franchise tax act as passed by the Mis- 
souri legislature in 1917. This act among 
other things, says that every corporation 
organized under the law of that state 
should pay a franchise tax on its out- 
standing capital stock and surplus. 

The court, in passing on the definition 
of the word “surplus” as used in this 
act, says the word “surplus” means the 
excess of assets over outstanding capi- 
tal stock without regard to liabilities. 


Assumes Jurisdiction in Utility 
Wage Controversy. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion is attempting to blaze a new legal 
pathway in the regulation of public utili- 
ties. It has summoned the officers of the 
street railway company at Omaha _ to 
appear and show cause, if any, why the 
commission should not fix the rate of 
wages the company shall pay to its em- 
ployes. 

The commission has assumed jurisdic- 
tion over a pending wage controversy be- 
tween the company and the men on the 
theory that as the Nebraska constitution 
gives them the same power over service 
of public utilities as it does over their 


rates, their jurisdiction extends over all 
of the things entering into the giving of 
service, one of which is wages. 

The company is paying its men from 
53 to 57 cents an hour. They desire an 
increase of 13 cents an hour. The com- 
pany says that its revenues, derived from 
a rate of seven cents or four tokens for 
a quarter, are insufficient. Neither side 
desires a_ strike. The company lost 
$300,000 on one three years ago, and the 
men more than that. 

Both sides were willing that the com- 
mission should act as a board of arbi- 
tration, but it refused, because its find- 
ings would be unenforceable. The attor- 
ney for the workers, a former union 
printer, suggested that the commission 
had the authority to hear and fix wages 
itself, and after a consultation the com- 
mission announced that it was of the 
same mind. 

Commissioner Hall, who alone took a 
similar position in a previous wage con- 
troversy, says that the commission does 
not assume to say that it can compel the 
company to employ only members of a 
union, but that it has the right to de- 
termine what is a proper wage for all 
employes of public service corporations, 
and then require the company to pay 
that wage. In arriving at what is a 
proper wage the controlling fact must 
be: What sum will attract to the work 
the services of a competent person. 

If then it shall be ascertained that the 
rates permitted to be charged by the 
utility are inadequate in that after the 
payment of the scale of wages fixed ther 
is an insufficient amount left to pay for 
other operating expenses, fixed charg: 


fa) 


s 


taxes, interest and a reasonable return 
on the investment, it is the duty of the 
commission to increase the rates suffici- 
ent to take care of whatever deficit will 


exist thereunder. 

Attorneys for the commission say that 
this is the first attempt made by stat 
commissioners to exercise this power, b 
that under the holdings of the fede 
supreme court in the case of Wilson 
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New, the test case upon the Adamson 
law, it is fair to assume that the commis- 
sion has the jurisdiction and the power. 

Congress had passed the Adamson law 
creating a wage commission to deter- 
mine the pay for railroad men, at a time 
when the government was at war, and 
meanwhile, the act decreed, the carriers 
should go on the eight-hour basis, wages 
to remain as they were but that all over- 
time should be time and a half. As the 
were operated on a basis of 
hours a day much greater than eight, the 
legal effect of the act was to raise the 
wages of the railroad men. 

The supreme court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the act, which meant that 
a legislative body had the power to tem- 
porarily raise the wages of public ser- 
vice corporation employes, and if it could 
exercise it temporarily, the lawyers say 
it follows, it had the power to do it also 
permanently. The commissions derive 
legislative powers from their state con- 
stitutions. 

The Omaha street car company has 
not indicated whether it will dispute the 
right of the Nebraska commission to 
assume jurisdiction, but if this is estab- 
lished as a rule of law it will affect tele- 
phone companies as well as street rail- 
way companies, and it is needless to 
point out this effect will be serious. It 
means that employes of any company 
may appeal to the equity powers of the 
commission at any time to determine the 
justness of any wage scale, and force 
up rates whether these, in the judgment 


roads 


of the owners of the companies, are as 


high as the traffic will bear. 


Local and Rural Rates Increased 
at Lanesboro, Minn. 


The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., of Lanesboro, was granted permis- 
sion by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission, on June 4, to increase 
its present rates of $1 per month for 
business stations, 75 cents for residence 
stations, and five cents per message for 
switching on rural lines, to the following 
schedule, effective July 1: 


Per month 
Individual line, business....... $1.50 
{ndividual line, residence...... 1.00 
Four-party line, residence..... 7 
Rural switching charges...... 25 
SRAGUEEON: DORE nce scesseesses 15 


The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
(o. was incorporated and began opera- 
tions in 1911. Aerial cable distribution 
is used generally within the village and 
approximately 232 town and 406 rural 
onnecting line subscribers receive serv- 
ice over full metallic circuits. 





Telephone Rates Are Increased at 
Kimball, Minn. 


J. W. Johnson, doing business at Kim- 
ball, Minn., and vicinity as the Kimball 
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Telephone Co., was authorized by the 
railroad and warehouse commission, on 
June 4, to increase its net rates as fol- 
lows. 

Individual line business, from $1.50 to 
$2 per month; individual line residence, 
from $1 to $1.25; rural multi-party (com- 
pany owned), from $1 to $1.25; rural 
switching, from $25 to 35 cents. 

The Kimball Telephone Co. operates 
2 magneto exchange, serving 116  sta- 
tions within the village, 276 company 
owned rural stations and _ performs 
switching service for 38 rural connect- 
ing stations. 


Rates Requested Held Higher than 
Traffic Will Bear. 


The Wehn Telephone Co. which re- 
cently applied to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for an increase in 
rates, finds itself in the unusual present 
position of having builded not wisely, 
but too well. The commission says that 








Government Ownership at Repub- 
lican Convention. 


“Our government must not be dom- 
inated by any one man or any class or 
any selected body of men who repre- 
sent a part of the people and not the 
whole people. 

Moreover, in the United States, gov- 
ernment ownership wherever applied 
to an industry, whether it involves 
transportation or telegraphic and tele- 
phone communication or shipbuilding 
or manufacturing, is a very inefficient 
and wasteful system, badly managed 
and certain to be intolerably burden- 
some to the taxpayers.—Senator Lodge, 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Convention. 








it cannot grant the company the rates 
it desires and which it has shown it is 
entitled to charge under the usual legal 
formula, because there will be higher 
than the traffic will bear. 

The Wehn company was originally 
built as a toll line connecting the towns 
of Broadwater, Lisco, Oshkosh and Le- 
wellen, in the North Platte valley, a dis- 
stance of 45 miles, by J. H. Wehn, a 
banker with interests in each town. It 
later developed exchange properties in 
each town. 

In 1916 Wehn made application for an 
increase of rates, and the showing de- 
veloped a need for relief. Before the 
case was ended, Wehn dismissed it. His 
subscribers made so hearty a kick against 
higher rates that he concluded he would 
lose more as a banker than he would 
gain as a telephone magnate. He was 
not a telephone man, was operating un- 
der adverse conditions and the service 
was never very good. 

The development of the sugar beet in- 
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dustry in the valley has been so great 
that the possibilities of the company at- 
tracted the attention of Eben D. Warner, 
who built the Wyoming & Nebraska 
Telephone Co. properties and then sold 
them a year ago to the Bell, afterwards 
investing heavily in the Platte Valley 
company, which covers territory north 
and west of the Wehn company. 

The new owners have spent $25,000 to 
render all the town exchanges metallic, 
to make the exchange at Oshkosh com- 
mon battery and to substitute copper for 


iron wire on the 90 mile toll circuit. 
Passing on’ their application, the com- 
mission says: 


“No rates which the traffic will bear 
on present development warrants the ex- 
penditures undertaken. The present 
owners are well aware of this and are 
basing the investment wholly on their 
confidence in the rapid development of 
the valley and adjacent table lands as 
irrigation and wheat growing territory. 
They are good telephone men and are 
able to render high class service. Wheth- 
er they can continue to do so will depend 
on the accuracy of their judgment that 
the country will develop with consider- 
able rapidity. The immediate situation 
is that they cannot hope for a proper re- 
turn on their investment. 

“The commission has given very care- 
ful consideration to the matter and is 
forced to the conclusion that the sched- 
ule of rates asked for in the light of 
the previous experience of the territory 
is so sharp an advance as to seriously 
interfere with the future development of 
the territory, absolutely essential to the 
success of the enterprise. At the time 
the hearing was had the system served 
656 subscribers, of which more than half 
were switched subscribers. 

“The rates which the commission will 
authorize will not quite pay, under pres- 
ent development situation, proper oper- 
ating expenses, fixed charges and set 
aside a reasonable amount for deprecia- 
tion reserve. These rates will not give 
the company any return on whatever in- 
vestment in properties is beyond $40,000 
representing bills payable. That return 
must come from the development of the 
territory. If that takes place, the com- 
pany will be entitled, as operating costs 
approach more normal figures, to con- 
tinue the higher rates long enough to 
make up for losses in the intermediate 
period. 

“The commission is unanimously of 
the opinion that the rates authorized are 
all the traffic at this time will bear, even 
though the results may not be all that 
in law the company can demand. If the 
experience of the next few months does 
not bear out the anticipated increase in 
business, further consideration to the 
problem will have to be given.” 

The net monthly rates authorized are: 

At Broadwater, Oshkosh and Lewellen 
—Business, $2.75; individual residence, 
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$1.75; four-party residence, $1.50; rural, 
$1.75; switching, 50 cents. 

At Lisco—Business, $2.75; 
$1.75; switching, 60 cents. 

An extra charge of 25 cents additional 
is made for additional exchange service. 
If Oshkosh people desire common bat- 
tery service, the company may charge 50 
cents more for business and 25 cents 
more residence service. 

The company must set aside $450 a 
month for maintenance and deprecia- 
tion; make quarterly reports as to re- 
sults of the rates and before any earned 
dividends are declared shall notify the 
commission that a check of property may 
be made to ascertain the fair value for 
earnings purposes resulting from the im- 
provement program. 


residence, 





Liability for Injury to Inexperi- 
enced Employe. 

Where a plasterer, ignorant of danger 
in telephone and power wires, was hired 
by the local central telephone operator. at 
instance of a non-resident toll line repair- 
man, to repair a broken toll wire, and was 
not warned of the danger, and the local 
operator knew of the plasterer’s inexperi- 
ence, the toll company could not escape 
liability for his injuries from current on 
the ground of its ignorance of the 
plasterer’s inexperience—Kimberlin vs. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; Kansas 
City Court of Appeals, Missouri; 206 
Southwestern, 430. 


Consolidation of Farm Lines 
Given Increase. 

The Curtis Telephone Co., of Curtis, 
Neb., has been given permission by the 
state railway commission to increase its 
rates 25 cents a month on each class of 
service. The new schedule, which went 
into effect on June 1, follows: Business, 
$2 gross, $1.75 net; residence, $1.50 gross, 
$1.25 net; and farm switching, 50 cents. 

The company represents the consolida- 
tion in 1911 of interests of the Curtis & 
Fox Creek company, the Curtis & South- 
western, the North Star Line and the 
Sheridan & Curtis companies. These 
four companies, farm lines, had terminals 
in the city, but each was operating sep- 
arately. They separated the town busi- 
ness from their farm lines and made of 
it the Curtis Telephone Co. All of the 
$1,000 stock issue is held by the four 
farm line companies, and no cash divi- 
dends have ever been paid since the or- 
ganization. 

In 1916 it was thought desirable to pur- 
chase properties of a defunct competi- 
tor’s plant and also some further town 
property it had not previously taken 
over. The officers of the farm line com- 
panies borrowed $1,200 for this purpose, 
issuing preferred stock therefor, and 


paying 8 per cent thereon since issuance. 
The commission estimates that the ex- 
penditures for the year will total $4,866, 
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which includes 8 per cent dividends on 
the $2,200 of stock. The new rates will 
give gross annual receipts of $4,919, and 
as it was apparent an increase was neces- 
sary the rates were authorized as asked 
for. 

The commission ordered the company 
to cease the practice of discriminating 
between renters and stockholders on the 
farm lines. The farmers, instead of pay- 
ing themselves dividends, charged non- 
stockholders 50 cents a month for switch- 
ing, while they paid but 32 cents. The 
commission said it did not consider this 
good practice and not a businesslike way 
of operating a telephone system. 

Any dividends the company sees fit to 
pay must be in cash and not in the rebate 
manner. Stockholders are, therefore, re- 
quired in the order to pay 50 cents a 
month. The order also requires the set- 
ting aside of $1,200 a year for mainte- 
nance and depreciation, aside from pay 
for lineman’s work. Quarterly reports 
for the next six months are required also. 





Given Increased Rates and Al- 
lowed 7 Per Cent Dividends. 


Authority to increase its business, three 
and four-party and farm rates has been 
given the Gage County Telephone Co., 
of Blue Springs. by the Nebraska State 


Railway Commission. The new rates 
are: Business, $2; individual residence, 
$1.50; two, three and four-party resi- 
dence, $1.25; farm residence, metallic, 
$1.40; and farm residence, grounded. 
$1.20. 


The order gives the company the right 
to pay annual dividends upon $15,000 at 
the rate of 7 per cent, with the proviso 
that neither the rate nor the amount 
shall be increased without permission. 
The company is required to sell $1,325 
of stock now in the treasury and new 
stock to the amount of $1,525, and spend 
the amount in reconstruction, replace- 
ments and betterments deemed necessary 
in order that proper service may be given. 
Monthly reports of sales and distribution 
of proceeds are required. 

A depreciation and maintenance fund 
of $250 a month must be set up. The 
new scale of rates was ordered effective 
June 1, 1920, and all contracts for rates 
paid in advance were set aside. All 
parties who have made such payments 
are required to pay the difference be- 
tween the old and the new rates. 

The company operates 612 telephones 
from one exchange at Blue Springs. 
Originally it was a mutual, organized in 
1902. Farmers furnished their own in- 
struments and hauled and set the poles 
for their own stub lines and drops. In 
addition they paid $25 for a share of 
stock. Twenty cents a month was paid 
for rental. In 1906 renters were taken 
on at a dollar a month, and in 1909 all 
the stockholders took over all instru- 
ments, lines and leads owned individually 
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and issued $50 shares in exchange for 
the outstanding $25 shares. 

Beginning with 1910, the same rate for 
all was charged, $1.50 for business and $] 
for residence and farm. The farmers 
had paid some assessments prior to that 
because the 20-cent rate was insufficient, 
but the stock exchange settled all claims. 
Since 1910 dividends averaging 7 per 
cent have been paid, save in 1919, when 
but 3 per cent was declared. The com- 
pany applied also for a stock dividend of 
150 per cent, but this was withdrawn. 

The commission complains that the 
books have been so kept that it is im- 
possible to tell how much revenue went 
into maintenance or anything to give a 
reasonable conclusion as to value of the 
properties for rate-making purposes. The 
commission rejects the tabulation sub- 
mitted as not being supported by com- 
petent testimony. The company officials 
said that if they could assure the pay- 
ment of 7 per cent dividends, they could 
sell stock. The commission says that 
under regulation such an _ assurance 
should be held out, and such rates given 
as will make the payment of proper di- 
vidends possible. Total revenues for the 
year were $8,284.54 and expenses $6,- 
913.38, but maintenance was insufficient. 


Rates Increased Without Author- 
ity—Refund Ordered. 

The North Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion, on May 28, established the follow- 
ing schedule of temporary rates for the 
Peoples Telephone Co., of Richardton 
and Taylor, pending a more complete in- 
vestigation of its properties: 


Net per month 


Business, main line......... $3.00 
Business extension Hees 5 
Residence, main line........ 2.00 
Residence, two-party ....... 1.75 
Rural, multi-party .:........ 2.00 
Service station switching.... 50 


The Peoples company operates 137 sta- 
tions at Richardton and furnishes switch- 
ing service to 46 rural patrons. At Tay- 
lor it serves 58 subscribers. The evi- 
dence in this case showed that the ap- 
plicant increased the legal business rate 
of $2.75 per month to $3.25 per month, 
residence rate of $1.50 to $1.75, the rural 
rate of $21 per year to $24 January 1. 
1920. without proper authority from the 
commission. 

Such action is vigorously disapproved 
by the commission and the company is 
erdered to make prompt refund of the 
amounts of over-collection. 





North Dakota Company Is Al- 
lowed Temporary Increase. 
The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., which furnishes service to 356 sub- 
scribers at Flaxton, Columbus, Lignite 
and Northgate, and switches for 94 rural 
stations, is given permission by the North 
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June 12, 1920. 


Dakota Railroad Commission, in a ruling 
dated May 28, to increase its rates as fol- 
for a temporary period pending 
proper evaluation of its properties by the 
commission’s engineering department: 


lows 


Per month, net 
O 


Id New 
Business, one-party ........ $2.00 $2.50 
Residence, one-party ....... 1.50 2.00 
Rural, multi-party ......... 1.50 2.00 
Service station switching, { .25 
NE ek a ocaac ec oa teas { 25 0.40 
| 27% 


Given Ten Months for Tryout of 
Increased Rates. 


The Citizens Telephone Co., of Malmo, 
Neb., has secured from the Nebraska 
State railway Commission authority to try 
out for ten months the increased schedule 
of monthly charges it asked. These are: 
3usiness, $2.50; individual residence, 
$1.50; two-party residence, $1.25; and 
farm service, $1.50. The increase is 59 
cents a month on business and 25 cents 
on all other services. 


The property is owned by H. H. Cheney 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Hunt. When 
the company was before the commission 
in 1916, a valuation made showed a re- 
production new of $47,281 and a depreci- 
ated value of $32,030. The commission 
ruled that before increased rates could be 
granted the company must do consider- 
able rebuilding, as the property was not 
in condition to give adequate service. 

The company owns exchanges at Mal- 
mo, Weston, Morse Bluff and Prague. 
It has, since the 1916 order, constructed 
metallic trunk lines between exchanges. 
reduced the number on farm lines to 12, 
re-wired farm houses and _ otherwise 
brought the property up to date. For this 
purpose,.$10,250 of new money has gone 
into the plant. The plant is all grounded, 
but Mr. Hunt, the manager, contends that 
the standard of construction is better than 
that in the average grounded plant be- 
cause he has followed the plan of limiting 
the parallel of circuits to not more than 
a distance of five miles. 

Under the rates applied for, a_busi- 
iess subscriber at Malmo has free con- 
iection with two others, while residence 
and farm subscribers there have two ex- 

hanges by payment of the flat rate or 
three if they pay a year in advance. This 
rule, with some variations, applied to all 
four exchanges. 

The company has met with some sharp 
increases in expenses during the year. 

‘nder threat of a strike operators were 
paid $60 a month, or $25 more than be- 
fore. Linemen’s wages have gone up 
from $65 to $125, and the bookkeeper’s 
from $35 to $55, and then Mr. Hunt could 
not retain the old employes. An estimate 


of revenues for the year 1919 was $13,- 
969.40, expenses $11,273.54, leaving a de- 
ficit of $1,849.19, counting taxes, interest 
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and dividends. The new rates will in- 
crease revenues $2,600 a year. The sur- 
plus is not regarded by the commission 
as excessive in view of the prospect of an 
increase in wages, and the rates asked 
were allowed. 

The company must set aside 10 per cent 
of $57,747 for maintenance and deprecia- 
tion; it may pay dividends on $42,280; it 
must keep any surplus subject to further 
orders, and shall make a showing in de- 
tail of its operating revenues and expen- 
ses on or before March 1, 1921, for the 
purpose of determining at that time 
whether the rates approved are reasonable. 


Increase and Connection 
Charges Are Allowed. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
May 14, authorized the Strum Telephone 
Co., of Strum, to increase its rates for 
telephone service as follows: 


Rate 


Old New 
Rate Rate 


$27.00 per year 
24.00 per year 


One-party business $18.00 
Two-party business 15.00 


ROSIGORCE 260606005 10.00 18.00 per year 
0 ee 18.00 per year 
Night calls after 

regular exchange 

PN a icarces 6 awics 10 10 per call 


The new rates are gross rates and are 
subject to the usual 25-cent monthly dis- 





Multiple Trouble.—Lincoln Telephone News. 


count for prompt payment. The order 
further authorized a $2 move charge and 
a $2 service connection charge subject to 
the following conditions: 

1. That service connection charges paid 
by subscribers in accordance with this 
order shall not be taken up as revenue at 
the time of payment, but that where the 
customer who made the payment ceases 
to be a customer at the same exchange 
within two years the service connection 
charge which he has paid shall then be 
taken up by the company as a revenue. 

2. That when a subscriber who has 
paid a service connection charge has been 
a customer continuously of the same ex- 
change subsequent to the payment of such 
installation charge for a period of two 
years the charge shall be refunded to 
him by either direct payment or by ap- 
plication on his bills for service. 

3. That where service is established by 
the use of instrumentalities already in 
place in the premises to be served and no 
change is made at the direction of the sub- 
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scriber in the location or type of equip- 
ment no charge shall be made.” 

The Strum Telephone Co. is a corpora- 
tion operating a telephone system in the 
village of Strum and the territory tribu- 
tary thereto. The physical property con- 
sists principally of a 100-drop magneto 
switchboard, 100 miles of pole lines, 185 
miles of wire and 300 feet of cable. The 
service furnished the 240 subscribers 1s 
in part grounded line and in part common 
return. The book value of the property 
on December 31, 1919, amounted to $7,562. 


Rates Increased at Monroe, Wis.— 
Service Above Average. 


The United Telephone Co., of Monroe, 


is given permission by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, in a ruling handed 


down May 28, to increase its net monthly 


rates as follows: 
Per Month 
Old New 
Jusiness— 
One-party wall Se? 
Cne-party Gesie «....csicsinns 2.60 . $8.50 
NN ick Salen a oadeieen ox 50 75 
Residence— 
One-party wall 150 2.25 
One-party desk ............. 1.60 2.40 
TWODRTEG WAT onic cccncess 2.00 
Two-party desk 2.15 
I ots nccesenanenee 0) 50 
Rural Party Line— 
. eee 150 2.00 


Rural switching 


The United Telephone Co. operates ex- 
changes at Monroe, Albany, 
ville and Monticello. 


Blanchard- 
All lines are on a 
full metallic basis and the commission’s 
records indicate that the service rendered 
to subscribers at all of these exchanges 
is above the average. 

The Monroe exchange, which is the 
largest of the four, 1,243 
scribers of the total of 1,938 for the en- 
tire 


served sub- 


system. It also performs switching 
service for 214 subscribers on connecting 
lines. The book value of the Monroe ex- 
change is $95,452.50. 

The company’s return for the year 1919 
after making an allowance of 5.4 per cent 
for depreciation, was but 3.35 per cent. 





Business and Residence Rates In- 
creased at Gilman, Wis. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
on May 21, authorized the Gilman & 
Western Telephone Co., of Gilman, to 
increase its rates for telephone service 
from $12 a year for residence service and 
$18 a year for business service to $18 a 
year for residence service and $24 a year 
for business service. 

The company owns and operates a tele- 
phone exchange located in the village 
of Gilman, Taylor county, and furnishes 
telephone service to subscribers in that 
village and in the rural territory tribu- 
tary thereto. It also owns a grounded 
trunk line between the exchange at Gil- 
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All of 
the company’s subscribers have unlimited 
service with the subscribers in Stanley 
and with the subscribers connected to 


man and the exchange at Stanley. 


that exchange. The switchboard at Gil- 
man is located in a private house and an 
arrangement is made with the family to 
operate the switchboard. 


Rates Increased at Sharon, Wis., 
and Vicinity. 

The Sharon Telephone Co., which owns 
and operates a full metallic, magneto 
telephone exchange in the village of 
Sharon, and in the surrounding rural 
territory, was authorized by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission on May 24 to 
increase its rates for telephone service, 
effective June 1. 

The old rates were: Business, $1.50; 
residence, $1; rural, $1.25 per month. 
The new gross rates, which are subject 
to a monthly discount of 25 cents per 
month 


for prompt payment, are as 
follows: 
Business one-party, per month..... $2.10 
Business two-party, per month..... 1.85 
Residence one-party, per month.... 1.60 
Residence two-party, per month.... 1.35 
eres, OOF Qhitler..... .6.c.c.ccckens SOS 
The company serves a total of 383 


subscribers of which 168 are rural and 
215 local. All local subscribers are served 
on single-party lines while the maximum 
number of subscribers on any rural line 
is 11. 

The book value of the company’s prop- 
erty and plant as of December 31, 1919, 
amounted to $19,506.66. 


Depreciation Must be Provided 
for Before Dividends. 

The Lisbon Telephone Co. was author- 
ized by the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion on May 13, to increase its quarterly 
rates for telephone service as follows: 


Old New 

Rate Rate 
Single party service in 
NE 6 sthiwing ash ied cos $4.50 $6.00 
Single party service in 
pS are 5.52 7.00 
ek ee ee 3.00 4.50 
Extension telephones ...... 50 1.50 


With the exception of the charge for 
extension telephones, the above rates are 
gross rates and are subject to the usual 
25-cent monthly discount for prompt pay- 
ment. 

The book value of the physical proper- 
ty of the company was reported as $3.- 
706.40 on December 31, 1919. The capital 
stock outstanding at the same date was 
$1,375 on which dividends of 6 per cent 
were paid during the year. 

The commission found, however, that 
the company had paid dividends continu- 
ously since 1912 at an average rate for the 
8 years of 15.6 per cent and that this has 
been done at the expense of adequately 
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providing for depreciation, the deprecia- 


tion reserve on December 31, 1919, being 
only $457.50 which was set aside during 
the last three years and against which no 
charges have been made for property re- 
tired. The commission requires that in 
the future, adequate provision for depre- 
ciation be made before any dividends are 
paid to stockholders. 


Rate Increase to Kendall (Wis.) 
Telephone Co. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
authorized the Kendall Telephone Co., of 
Kendall, on May 13, to increase its rates 
for telephone service, effective June 1, 
1920, as follows: 


Old New 

Rate Rate 

Per Per 

Month Month 

Business subscribers ....... $2.25 $2.50 
Residence subscribers, single 

ae nol bcutemeiieeureaken 50 1.75 
Residence subscribers, party 

BE iia tin oacaetaesaieees 1.25 0 

Per Per 

Or. Or. 

Rural subscribers .........-. 4.50 5.25 


The above rates are gross, and are sub- 
ject to the usual 25-cent monthly discount 
for prompt payment. The company serves 
at present 275 subscribers. 


To Extend System at Hudson, 
Wis., to Serve Complainants. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 

issued an order on May 13, directing the 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. to extend its 

system at Hudson so as to provide direct 

connection with its Hudson exchange for 
such of the 46 persons affected by this 
order as may apply for the service. 

This proceeding arose from the com- 
plaint of Frank Baker and others to the 
effect that he and a considerable number 
of other subscribers of the Pierce Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. who. reside nearer to 
Hudson than to River Falls and transact 
most of their business at Hudson, desire 
to become subscribers of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. at Hudson, but have been 
unable to secure such service. 

The 46 persons affected live as close 
or closer to Hudson than to River Falls, 
at which the exchange of the Pierce 
County Telephone Co. is located. Prac- 
tically all of them receive their mail by 
rural free delivery from Hudson and 
transact the greater part of their busi- 
ness at Hudson. Some have relatives 
who are served by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. Hudson exchange, and, con- 
versely, others have relatives served by 
the River Falls exchange. 

The commission found that it was im- 
practicable, without unwarranted dupli- 
cation of lines, to give the interested 
subscribers their choice of lines, and it 
was, therefore, necessary to leave the sit- 
uation as it was, or transfer all the sub- 
scribers to the Hudson exchange. 











The telephone companies appear to de- 
sire the best permanent solution of thie 
difficulty, and to this end, offered to make 
the change if it was the unanimous wish 
of the interested patrons to be connected 
with the Hudson exchange. The com- 
panies are willing to buy and sell re- 
spectively the lines and equipment ajf- 
fected by the proposed change upon an 
equitable basis. 

In addition to the cost of the lines to 
be purchased from the Pierce County 
Telephone Co., it is estimated by the 
Wisconsin Co. that the new construction 
will cost approximately $4,300. 

The decision of the commission fixes 
November 1, 1920 as the time when the 
work ordered shall be completed, and 
authorizes the Pierce County Telephone 
Co. to discontinue its service in the ter- 
ritory served upon the completion of the 
extension. 


Rate Increase to Kendall (Wis.) 
Company Are Increased. 

The Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co. 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on May 12, to increase its 
rates for telephone service from $15 to 
$18 per telephone per year. 

The company operates telephone lines 
in the vicinity of Fond du Lac and re- 
ceives its switching service from the ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
in Fond du Lac. Recently it purchased 
the lines of the Woodhull Telephone Co. 
having, at that time, 167 subscribers con- 
nected. The old rate for the Fond du 
Lac Telephone Co. was $18 per year and 
the old rate of the Woodhull Telephone 
Co. was $15 per year. The Fond du Lac 
Co., therefore, sought to have the rate 
on that portion of its system which was 
acquired from the Woodhull Telephone 
Co. made uniform with the rest of its 
system. 


Elkhorn, Wis., Company to Dis- 
continue Magneto Rates. 

In its order of May 12, the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission authorized the 
State Long Distance Telephone Co., of 
Elkhorn, to discontinue its magneto rates 
for local service. 

The company operates an exchange 
serving the city of Elkhorn and _ sur- 
rounding rural territory and has a 
switchboard which makes if possible to 
furnish either central energy or magneto 
service as local subscribers may require 

In its application, the company alleges 
(1) that the present schedule providing 
for both magneto and common battery 
rates results in a duplication of equipment 
in the serving of four-party subscribers 
on both bases; (2) that better supervi- 
sion of calls on the part of operators can 
be made if all local telephones are made 
common battery thus effecting a faster 
and higher grade of service for all con- 
cerned; and (3) that the proposed 
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T’S taken a lot of research and 
refinement of process to create 
a telephone battery that will do 
nothing but talk—and do nothing 
at all when not talking. Some 
batteries simply won’t be still when 
not busy on the line. While the 
circuit’s open they just stand there 
and eat, and eat, and eat, till 
they’re too colicky to work when 
the receiver’s off the hook. They 
die young, of course. Telephone 
men choose Columbia Gray Label 
Cells because they know the 
economy of using a battery trained 
to behave itself while not working. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts without extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 


In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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change will net additional revenues to 
the amount of approximately $1,100 per 
year when all present local magneto tele- 
phones have been cut over to a com- 
mon battery basis and that even with 
this increase in revenues,under existing 
wage schedules and prices of material, 
the company will not be able to pay op- 
erating expenses plus a normal return 
upon its investment. The net monthly 
rates prior to this change were as follows: 


Common Magneto 


Battery Service 

Business, main line, wall or 
DE” ctinlsawecaesdocasa atl $3.50 $3.00 
Business, one way.......... 2.70 2.20 
Residence, main line........ 2.15 1.65 

Residence, four-party, selec- 
Re a ea eae 65 1.35 

Private branch exchange— 
eer errr 340 3.40 
Each additional trunk...... 2.70 2.70 
Extension stations ......... 65 65 


Cazenovia (Wis.) Telephone Co., 
to Charge Higher Rates. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on May 10, authorized the Cazenovia 
Telephone Co., of Cazenovia, to increase 
its rates for telephone service from its 
old rates of $12 per year, if the company 
owns the telephone, and $9 per year, 
if the subscriber owns the telephone, to 
the following quarterly rates: 


Gross Net 
Single line business ........ $6.00 $5.25 
Party line business......... 5.25 4.50 
Single line residence........ 5.25 4.50 
Party line residence......... 4.50 3.75 
Se ee 450 3.75 
TEE entansccecsevesees 2.00 1.75 


Rentals of $1.50 per annum to be paid 
by company for telephones owned by 
subscribers until such time as company 
can arrange to purchase the telephone. 

The company’s physicial property con- 
sists of a 20-drop switchboard at Caze- 
novia, a half interest in a 12-drop switch- 
board at Hub City, a quarter interest in 
a 15-drop switchboard at Valton, 60 
_ miles of wire, 37% miles of poles, and 

about 45 telephones—the balance of the 
139 subscribers served owning their own 
instruments. This property is a _ con- 
solidation of the property formerly 
owned by the Westford Telephone Co. 
with that of the Cazenovia Telephone Co. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIs. 


June 7: Hearing at Chicago in re ap- 
plication of the Chicago Telephone Co. tc 
increase rates in all exchanges in the 
counties of Cook (except the city of 
Chicago), DuPage, Grundy, Kane, Ken- 
dall, Lake, McHenry, and Will. No. 
8672. 

June 7: Hearing at Chicago in re ap- 
plication of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
to put into force certain rates through- 
out the state of Illinois. No. 9291. 

June 8: Hearing at Chicago in re ap- 
plication of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. to increase rates in Rockford, 
Nos. 10456, 


Dwight, LaSalle and Peru. 
10424 and 10450. 
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June 11: Hearing at Springfield in 
re application of the Waverly Telephone 
Co. to increase rates at Waverly, Frank- 
lin, Palmyra, and Loami. No. 9590. 

INDIANA. 

June: H. E. Wilder, who recently 
bought the Home Telephone Co., of An- 
gola, has petitioned the commission for 
authority to sell the company to the 
Steuben County Telephone Co. He did 
not set out in the petition the details of 
the proposed deal, but asserted that the 
property is worth about $225,000. The 
step is said to be one of a number by 
which the Steuben county telephone sys- 
tem, including eight exchanges, is being 
reorganized. 

June: The commission denied the 
petition of the Linton Telephone Co., of 
Linton, for a physical toll connection 
with the New Home Telephone Co., the 
Central Union Telephone Co., the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co. of 
Terre Hante, and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., on the ground 
that no showing has been made that such 
connection is demanded for public con- 
venience and necessity. 

KANSAS. 

February 10: Application of the 
Pretty Prairie Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to make certain changes in the rates 
at Pretty Prairie, granted. 

March 5: The commission granted 
the application of the Northern Kansas 
Telephone Co., of Effingham, for permis- 
sion to make certain changes in its rates, 
to wit—in addition to the regular pub- 
lished rate, a radius charge of 25 cents 
is to be made for each quarter mile or 
fraction thereof, airline distance, between 
city limits and subscriber’s station, for 
rural individual line subscribers. 

April 3: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of the Coffey County Tele- 
phone Co., vs. Burlington Telephone Co.. 
regarding toll divisions. both parties hav- 
ing filed requests to the effect that the 
case be dismissed. 

April 3: The commission granted the 
application of the Northeast Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
rates for telephone service at White 
Cloud, Morrill, Wathens, Highland and 


Troy, as follows: 


Per Mo. 
Individual line business ............$2.50 
Individual line residence............ 1.50 
Two-party line residence............ 1.40 
Four-party line residence........... 1.25 


Rural party line business, all equip- 
ment owned by company ......... 2. 
Rural party line residence telephone.. 1.50 
Extensions, residence 
Rural switching service............. 5) 

Individual line service, rural, in ad- 

dition to published rate, to pay 25 

cents per month for each one quar- 

ter mile or fraction thereof, air 

line distance between city limits 

and subscriber’s stations. 

The rates allowed for the company’s 
Horton exchange are: $2.75 for individ- 
ual'line business, $1.75 for individual line 
residence, $1.60 for two-party, and $1.50 
for four-party line residence service. 

April 19: Application of Ernest 
Cooper, doing business under the firm 
name and stvle of the Dorrance Tele- 
phone Co., for permission to sell his tele- 
nhone plant and property at Dorrance, to 
J. A. Huffman, granted. 

April 26: Application of G. W. Mur- 
ray for permission to sell his telephone 
plant and property at Havana, to C. W. 
Powell, granted. 

April 26: Application of the Sun City 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of con- 
venience and authority to transact the 
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business of a telephone utility at Suu 
City, and vicinity, granted. 
MINNESOTA. 

June 2: The commission granted in- 
crease in rates to the Worthington Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., of Worthington. 

June 4: The commission granted in- 
crease in rates to the Harmony Telephone 
Co., of Harmony, the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co., of Lanesboro, and 
J. W. Johnson, doing business at Kim- 
ball, as the Kimball Telephone Co. 

Missouri. 

May 27: The commission granted per- 
mission to the Commercial Telephone Co. 
to continue the rates for telephone serv- 
ice at Washington, Union and Beaufort, 
allowed in its order of May 13, 1918, for 
a further period of two months, from 
June 1 to August 1, 1920. No. 1552. 

May 28: The commission approved the 
sale by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., and purchase by the Christian Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. of certain long distance 
lines owned by the former in and about 
the city of Ozark. No. 2524. 

' NEBRASKA. 

May 29: Application of the Dawson- 
Namaha Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates heard; appearance for the com- 
pany F. P. Page, secretary and manager: 
submitted on the record and taken under 
advisement. 

May 29: Complaint filed by Dr. M. H. 
Hunter, of Fremont, against the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., alleging that discrimina- 
tion is being practiced by refusal of com- 
pany to attach the title of “Dr.” to his 
name in the telephone directory. 

May 29: Hearing upon Resolution No. 
54, an inquiry into the finances of the 
Stanton Telephone Co.; appearance for 
the company, Powell & Wilson, attorneys, 
and H. B. Miller, secretary; submitted 
on the record and taken under advise- 
ment. 

June 1: In re application of the Fron- 
tier Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates; ordered that company be 
authorized to charge the following rates: 
Individual business, net, $1.60, where sub- 
scriber owns telephone; $1.75 where com- 
pany owns it; party business, $1.35, where 
subscriber owns instrument; $1.50 where 
he does not; party residence, where sub- 
scriber owns instrument, $1.15; party res- 
idence, where he does not, $1.25; farm, 
$1.25; company restricted to 8 per cent 
dividends. 

June 1: In re application of the 
Ulysses Telephone Co. for increase in 
rates; ordered that company be empow- 
ered to charge the following schedule: 
Business, $1.50, residence and farm line, 
$1.20; dividends restricted to 8 per cent 
and not less than $2.500 must be set aside 
for maintenance and depreciation 

June 1: In re application of the 
Ulysses Telephone Co. for permission to 
charge 10 cents per line for line calls; in- 
asmuch as the rate is fair and reasonable 
and in accordance with the prevailing cus- 
tom, ordered that charge be authorized. 

June 2: In re application of the North- 
western Telephone Co., of Neligh, to es- 
tablish a toll charge between Neligh and 
Elgin; ordered that company be author- 
ized te charge on station-to-station calls 
10 cents for first 5 minutes and 5 cents 
for each additional three minutes, and 
upon person-to-person calls 15 cents for 
the first three minutes and 5 cents a min- 
ute additional. 

June 2: The commission granted ai 
increase in rates to the Wehn Telephone 
Co.. of Broadwater, Lewellen and Osh- 
kosh, but declined to approve the schedule 
proposed, holding that rates that will be 
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BONITA 


AERIAL CABLE RINGS 


( Patented ) 
Quickly Attached and Hold Securely 


BONITAS are attached by hand twice as quickly as rings requiring a tool or plier— 
thus saving time, labor and money. 
The illustrations show how easily it is done. Just place the right hand hook on the 


strand—then squeeze the body of ring and force left hand hook under the strand— 
then snap this hook up and over the strand. 


BONITA Rings are made of a special sectioned high carbon steel wire about %4” 
in cross section, with full rounded edges. They are coated with a heavy deposit of 
zine after forming. They last indefinitely and can be used over and over again. 
BONITA Rings are in wide use today by the A. T. & T. Co., 18 Bell Companies 
Western Union Tel. Co. and many other of the largest corporations. 
Made in six sizes, 114”; 2”; 216"; 3”; 316” and 4”. 
Write for samples, prices and literature 
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84 Waters Avenue EVERETT, MASS. 
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remunerative are higher than the trattic 
Wwul bear. 
New York. 

June 3: The Oneida County Rural 
Telephone Co. nas filed the tollowing new 
rates tor telephone service in Holand 
Patent, Kloy, Marcy and Steuben, and vi- 
cinities: individual line, business, $30; 
residence, $27; tour-party line, business, 
$30; residence, $21; rural line, business, 
$30; residence, $21. The extension sta- 
tion rate will be increased from $6 to $9 
a year and the service station rate re- 
duced from $12 to $10. Changes are also 
proposed for private branch exchange 


service. 

June 3: The Chenango Valley Tele- 
phone Co., under a taritt filed with the 
commission, will establish new rates for 


telephone service in Greene, Lisle, Port 
Dickinson and Whitney’s Point, and the 
towns of Barker, Binghamton, Chenango, 
Lisle and Triangle. 

The new annual rates proposed are: To 
subscribers who furnish their own tele- 
phones: Individual line, business, $24.37; 
residence, $18.75; party line, business, 
$18.75; residence, $15. To subscribers 
when the company furnishes telephones: 
Individual line, business, $27.50; residence, 
$23.75. 

June 3: The Orange County Telephone 
Co., under a tariff filed with the commis- 
sion, will make these changes in rates for 
service: Business-residence and residence 
trunk lines, individual line, four-party line, 
and residence two-party line rates reduced 
$3 per annum. Auxiliary line rates, busi- 
ness and business-residence, $42, and res- 
idence, $33 per annum, established. 

June 3: The Sherman Telephone Co. 
in Sherman, Clymer, Clymerhill, French 
Creek, Findlay Lake, Mina, North Cly- 
mer, Summerdale and Waits Corners, will 
establish these new annual rates for tele- 
phone service, effective on July 1: In- 
dividual line business, $36; residence, $27; 
two-party line, business, $33; residence, 


$24; multi-party line, business, $21; resi- 
dence, $18; rural line, business, $21; resi- 
dence, $18. 

June 4: The Downsville Telephone 


Co., of Fremont, Rockland, Colchester 
and Hanccck, filed a new rate schedule 
increasing the charges for rural service 
from $30 to $33 for business telephones 
and $24 to $27 for residence service. 

June 4: The Mayville Telephone Co., 
of Mayville, Chautauqua, Ellery and Port- 
land, proposes to establish the following 
new rate schedule: Individual line, bus- 
iness, $42; residence, $27; two-party line, 
business, $37; residence, $24; four-party 
line residence, $21; rural line, business, 
$25 ; residence, $21. 

June 7: Hearing in the case of Sam- 
uel A, Carlson, as mayor of Jamestown, 
vs. the Jamestown Telephone Corp., in 
regard to rates proposed to be effective 
March 1, 1920. 

June 7: Hearing on citation requiring 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp. to show 
cause in matter of its failure to furnish 
telephone service in the city of James- 
town and vicinity. 

June 24: Continued hearing at AI- 
bany in regard to rates of the New York 
Telephone Co. in Syracuse. 

Nortu Dakota. 

May 28: The commission granted tem- 
porary increases in rates to the Farmers 
& Merchants Telephone Co., of Flaxton, 
and the Peoples Telephone Co., of Rich- 
ardton, pending the evaluation of their 
properties by the commission’s engineer- 
ing department. 

OuI0 


June 2: The Elyria ‘Telephone Co., of 
Elyria, has filed with the commission an 
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application for modification of commis- 
sion order No. 722, providing tor the tol- 
lowing increase over present rates: In- 
dividual line, from $40 to $57; private 
branch service trunk, from $54 to $60; in- 
dividual line, residence, from $50 to $5v; 
private line, from $18 to $21; rural line, 
trom $21 to $24. 


WISCONSIN. 


May 28: The commission authorized 
the Necedah ‘telephone Co., ot Nece- 
dah, to increase its rural switching rate 
from $3 to $5 per year, payable in advance 
in equal quarterly installments. ‘The de- 
cision denied authority to increase the 
other rates applied for, and ordered the 
discontinuance of the present practice o1 
charging 10 cents per call for night calls 
and provides for continuous service every 
day in the week. 

fhe company is authorized to quote 
gross rate 25 cents per month in excess 
of the present, subject to discount for 
prompt payment. The present net rates 
are $1.75 fer one-party business; $1.50 for 
two-party; $1.35 for one-party residence 
and $1.15 for two-party residence service. 

The physical property of the company 
consists principally of a 164-drop magneto 
switchboard, 91 miles of wire and 8 miles 
of poles. The book value of this prop- 
erty according to the company’s 1919 an- 
nual report to the commission was $5,820. 

May 28: The Comet Telephone Co. is 
authorized by the commission to increase 
its rates’ for telephone service from $1 
to $1.25 per month per telephone with a 
10 cents message charge to non-subscrib- 
ers. 

The company’s physical property con- 
sists of four rural grounded lines, total- 
ing 23%% miles of wire and 18% miles of 
pole line, serving 54 subscribers. No cen- 
tral office is maintained, as switching serv- 
ice is obtained from the Marion & North- 
ern Telephone Co. exchange at Tigerton. 
For the purposes of this case, the com- 
mission accepted the book value of the 
company’s property of $1,655 as fairly 
representative of properties of this size 
and character. 

May 28: The commission authorized 
the Speich & Coplien Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates for telephone service 
supplied its rural subscribers in Green 
county, adjacent to Monroe from $1.50 
to $2 per month for rural party line serv- 
ice. 

The company has no exchange, switch- 
ing service being performed for the 23 
rural subscribers by the United Telephone 
Co. of Monroe. The Speich company 
owns only two lines, costing about $1,600, 
when constructed in 1909. 

May 28: The commission ordered the 
Somerset Telephone Co. to connect the 
premises of N. A. Jasperson, and four 
other persons, with its circuit, which is 
switched at the New Richmond exchange 
of the St. Croix Telephone Co., and au- 
thorized the St. Croix Telephone Co. and 
the Somerset Telephone Co. to establish 
a toll charge of five cents per message for 
all messages transmitted between their re- 
spective exchanges at New Richmond and 
Somerset over the toll line owned by the 
St. Croix company. The Somerset com- 
pany is to receive one-half of the amount 
collected for toll calls to New Richmond 
originating at Somerset and the St. Croix 
company the remainder of the toll reve- 
nue from this through line. 

The St. Croix company formerly oper- 
ated an exchange at Somerset and no 
charge was made for messages between 
the Somerset and New Richmond ex- 
changes. Prior to the commencement of 
these proceedings, the Somerset exchange 
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and the lines radiating therefrom were 
sold to a newly organized utility, the Som- 
erset lelephone Co., the clear line be- 
tween the two exchanges being retained 
by the St. Croix Telephone Co. 

May 28: The commission granted in- 
creases in rates to the United Telephone 
Co., of Monroe; the Sprague Telephone 
Co., of Necedah; the Osceola Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Osceola; and 


, the Amery Electric Co., of Amery. 


May 2%: The commission authorized 
the Nelson Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Nelson, to increase its rates for telephone 
service. 


June 3: The commission dismissed the 
complaint of C. J. McKeown relative to 
the alleged refusal by the Rock County 
Telephone Co., of Janesville, to extend 
service to his residence. It appeared that 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. served the 
cemplainant from a rural line extending 
past his residence in section 13 of the 
town of Janesville, and the exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Janes- 
ville has physical connection with the ex- 
change of the Rock County Telephone Co., 
this connection carrying a charge of 5 


cents per message. 


The compiainant is a tenant on the farm 


in question and his landlord resides in 
the city of Janesville and has the service 
of the Rock County company. 

A desire for the same service at the 
farm is based almost entirely on the al- 
leged inconvenience of communication be- 
tween complainant and his _ landlord 
through the two switchboard and over the 
conneciing circuit. For all other purposes 
the service of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. was admittedly adequate. 

June 3: The commission dismissed the 
complaint of Hubert Blaschka relative to 
the alleged reiusal of the Interurban Tel- 
ephone Co., of Sun Prairie, to extend 
service to him. The complainant for- 
merly had service from the Cottage Grove 
Telephone Co., but this installation was 
ordered removed because of the fact that 
the company applied for and received au- 
thority to increase its rates. 

June 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Amherst Telephone Co., 
of Amherst, for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service. 

June 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Badger Telephone Co., 
of Oconomowoc, for authority to increase 
its rates. 

June 7: Hearing at Theresa on the in- 
vestigation on motion of the commission 
of the alleged refusal of service by the 
Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co., to G. 
J. Edwards, et al. 

June 8: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Curran Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Hixton, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. 

June 8: Hearing at Bear Creek on the 
application of the Matteson Telephone Co., 
of Bear Creek, for authority to increase 
its rates. 

June 8: Hearing at Bear Creek on the 
complaint of the village of Bear Creek 
against the Matteson Telephone Co. re- 
garding the hours of service. 

June 9: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Rock County Telephone 
Co. of Janesville, for authority to increase 
its rates at its Janesville exchange. 

June 9: Hearing. at Minocqua on the 
application of the Wisconsin Lakes Tele- 


phone Co., of Woodruff, for authority to 
increase its rates. _ ; 
June 10: Hearing at Madison on th 


application of the Nelsonville Telephon: 


Co., of Nelsonville, for authority to in- 


crease its rates. 
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teresting display of the French 
Battery & Carbon Co. in main 
electric hall. 
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Two years of most rigid testing have proved 
French Telephone Dry Batteries incomparable— 
have established them as standard equipment 
among the leading independent telephone com- 
panies of America. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO., Madison, Wis. | 
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What Is Your Company Doingr 


Chats About Company Doings. 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The public utility companies of Ameri- 
ca, struggling “between the upper mill- 
stone of regulation and the nether mill- 
stone of rising costs of operation,” can 
attract new capital and offer a safe in- 
vestment only by creating a genuine and 
effective interest among their customers 
and the people in the territories they 
serve, George L. Burr, manager of the 
bond department of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York City, told members of 
the Southwestern Electrical & Gas As- 
sociation at its annual con- 
vention in Galveston, Texas, 
last month. 

“It is obvious,” said Mr. 


residential districts without which 
rents will inevitably rise in the territory 
already served. 

“A telephone company whose ‘net after 
taxes’ is not sufficient to appeal to addi- 
tional capital, cannot give the service 
which attracts new industries to whose 
owners and employes the retail stores 
sell their merchandise. Conversely, you 
cannot have a growing utility serving a 
district which has ceased to develop, and 
no competently managed utility will lag 
in a growing territory.” 

Mr. Burr advocated the sale of the 
securities of public utility companies 


new 


SM 


Dividend Checks for United Telephone Co, Stockholders 





Burr, “that, in order to en- 
able the public utilities to ex- 
pand their facilities to meet 
the requirements of their 
communities, they must be in 


A Safe Investment i 
7 per cent Preferred Stock 


holders this week. 


sonal property assessment. 


BB HE regular quarterly dividend checks on the 7 per cent 
Preferred Stock of this Company are being sent to stock- 
If you do not receive a check, it is because 
you failed to take advantage of the opportunity to place your 
savings where you will receive 7 ‘per cent, tax free. The Com- 
pany pays the taxes and your income is net._ For instance, 
suppose the tax rate in your community is 2 per cgnt on per- 


fore the employes through shop commit 
tees in such fashion that the committee 
men cannot fail to report them intelligibly 
to those they represent. Moreover, “copies 
of the charts are posted in the locke: 
rooms and editorials explaining them are 
published in our factory publication 
which is mailed to the homes.” 


Again, “the employes’ attention is di- 
rected to the fact that as production has 
increased yearly their earnings have in- 
creased and that as the factory has ex- 
panded, their position has been made more 
secure.” The regular yearly stockholders’ 
report is distributed to em- 
ploves who desire it. 

“Our men expect and in- 
sist upon proper manage- 
and under it they 
expect to produce and will 
produce,’ Mr. Hulet 
tinues. “Our wages have 


ment, 


con- 


increased 110 per cent since 
1914, yet the labor cost has 
increased less than 7 per 
cent of the value of produc- 


If you have $1,000 on hand or on deposit 
March 1, the tax on it will be at net ex- 
pense per annum of $20.00 
$1,000 in a 6 per cent taxable investment 
will net you after paying taxes... $40.00 
$1,000 in Preferred Stock of this Company 
pays you net (no taxes) $17.50 every three 


a position to attract new 
capital; but new capital can- 
not be obtained for any en- 
terprise which has not suf- 





fficient credit to attract such 
capital from investment in 
other undertakings. 

“To state the matter some- 





Interest begins when pay- 
ment is made on Stock. 


Offered to our patrons 
and 


months . 


return the best 
to en- 





courage THRIFT and 
SAVING. | 


'—or apply to your local telephone 





what differently, the invest- 
ing public is no longer in the 
position of a purchaser of the 
securities of your companies. 
The companies are in the 
position of purchasers and are in the 
market for free investment money which 
has the whole world for its field. What 
must your companies offer in 
buy the use of that money ? 

“First, they must, of course, offer the 
prevailing rate of return as determined 
by the demand for money and its sup- 
ply. This rate will fluctuate as a result 
of many causes, but whatever it is. it 
must be met or those who have free 
funds will invest them in other enter- 
prises which are willing to bid what the 
investor thinks his money is worth. 

“Second, in order to meet the compe- 
tition for money from industrials, your 
companies must offer something that will 
make as attractive a background for in- 
vestment as the liquid statements of such 
companies and their ability to meet rising 
costs by increased prices their 
products. 


order to 


for 


“Just as no one industry can be di- 
vorced from other industries, no public 
utility can be forever separated and 
treated apart from the community which 
it serves. The two must stand or fall 
together. A street railway whose de- 
velopment is throttled by a rigid rate 
structure cannot aid in the opening up of 


United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 
LU 


Advertisement Used by the United Telephone Co., of Abilene, 


Kans., in Recent Publicity Campaign. 
among their customers, who then become 
owners or creditors, depending on wheth- 
er they purchase stocks or bonds. They 
will then be directly and personally in- 
terested parties both from the stand- 
point of the community and of the com- 
panies. Outside investors will be at- 
tracted by the assurance that the com- 
panies will receive the same considera- 
tion as the other home industries in the 
territory served. 


Further evidence that benefits for all 
concerned accrue from taking employes 
into the confidence of their employers 
comes from the White Co., of Cleveland. 
Writing in 100%, the efficiency magazine, 
E.:W. Hulet, second vice-president and 
production manager of that concern, ex- 
plains the system. 

Security of tenure is guaranteed to em- 
ployes in the first place. “We owe to 
our men,” he writes, “the assurance that 
after they have served faithfully during 
the years of their greatest productivity 
and are no longer young and active, they 
will not be discharged to become a care 
upon the industry and society.” 

But the main thing is complete publicity 
for all the managerial problems of the 
concern. These are placed squarely be- 


58 


Act the part of wisdom and ei | Make your savings 
income with safety. Hundreds of 
satisfied investors are receiving their dividend checks. 


A postal card will bring full information and descriptive 
exchange. 


tion. Materials which rep- 
resent 52 per cent of the 
value of production have in- 
creased from 50 to 60 per 
cent over the price in 1914, 
yet the truck is being better 
marketed, a better truck, at 
an advance of only 10 per 
cent over 1914 prices. 

“We have made the point 
in our factory that through production 
on the part of the employes and proper 
expansion and well arranged schedules 
on the part of the management, the in- 
crease in wages has not meant a large in- 
creased cost to the consumer. 


er 


“We operate on a straight hourly wage 
rate except in the polishing department, 
employing about 30 men, where piece 
work, the universal practice for polishers 
in Ohio, is in effect; 
miums. We share 
employes every two 
velopes. 


no bonuses, 
our profits 


no pre- 
with the 
weeks in their en- 


“We are satisfied with results in the 
past and feel greatly encouraged to con- 
tinue our present policy. Since 1910 the 
value of production per man has steadily 
increased, and not on an inflated value of 
the dollar. The labor turnover for 19}! 
will be slightly below 24% per cent; for 
the month of November it was 1.6 pe: 
cent, arriving at the figure by dividing t! 
average number of employes for a give!) 
period by the total number of separatio 
for that period. 

“If we are wrong in our policy, we 4 
sire to be shown, 
souri.” 


but we are from M 
This policy is briefly described 
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Roll Call 


of White Truck Fleets 
in Telephone Company Service 


“a 


HE durability, dependability and economy of White Trucks in 

Telephone Service is evidenced by the number of companies 
who operate large fleets of Whites. These owners know truck values. 
They increase their White equipment steadily because White Trucks 
steadily do the most work for the least money. 


The following is a representative list of Telephone Companies who 
operate fleets of White Trucks. These 34 fleets total 544 
White Trucks. No single installations are included. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Central District Telephone Co. Nebraska Telephone Co. 

Central Union Telephone Co. New England Tel. & Teleg. Co. 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. New York Telephone Co. 

Chicago Telephone Company North Dakota Independent Tel. Co. 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tel. Co. Northwestern Tel. Exchange Co. 
Cleveland Telephone Company Ohio State Telephone Co. 
Cumberland Telephone & Tel. Co. Pacific Tel. & Teleg. Co. 

Dakota Central Telephone Co. Providence Telephone Co. 

Delaware & Atlantic Tel. & Tel. Co. Rochester Telephone Co. 

Diamond State Telephone Co. Southern Bell Telephone & Teleg. Co. 
Fayette Home Telephone Co., Inc. Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Home Telephone Company (Goshen) Southwestern Tel. & Teleg. Co. 
Home Tel. & Tel. Company (Fort Wayne) Southwestern Bell Tel. Company 
Iowa Telephone Company Tri-State Tel. & Teleg. Co. (El Paso) 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia Tri-State Tel. & Teleg. Co. (St. Paul) 


There are now in actual service 3,691 White Fleets, 
comprising 40,919 trucks, exclusive of single 
truck installations. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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“placing the cards on the table face up.” 
It involves 6,000 employes, all but 40 
of whom are men, and who represent 25 
nationalities. 





We have read all kinds of funny 
stories of the early days of the telephone. 
Rome G. Brown helped his father build 
lines and install the first telephones in 
several counties in Vermont. 

They had many experiences which Mr. 
Brown wrote up for the newspapers. 
Here are some of the incidents related 
by him in The Boston Evening Record 
of February 13, 1886—over 34 years ago: 

The Historian wonders how many of 
his readers ever thought of the telephone 
wire as an elaborate speaking tube. Yet 
the following experience of telephone 
men in a certain remote country district 
is one of many which indicate the pre- 
valence among many people of a simi- 
lar notion. 

They had the line strung for many 
miles into the back country where they 
were at work. They had occasion to 
cross the road with the wire, but before 
they raised it to the pdles there was 
some delay in getting it out of the road. 
After everything was prepared on ahead, 
they went back to raise and fasten the 
wire. 

There they found, sitting in his bug- 
gy, an old gentleman, evidently an inhabi- 
tant of the district, who had stopped his 
horse just in front of the wire which was 
lying across the’ road. 

“Is that that ’ere telephone wire?” he 
asked. 

Upon being answered in the affirmative, 
he said, “Wa-al, hurry up an git it out er 
the rud. I’ve been waiting now more’n 
20 minutes, and I’m in a hurry.” 

Surprised at his caution, they told him 
to drive on over it. This he seemed to 
hesitate to do, and they inquired the 
cause of his hesitation, telling him again 
to drive along. 

“Why,” exclaimed the old man in a 
wondering why, as he slowly gathered 
up the reins, “won’t it pinch up the 
hole ?” 





Perhaps the most ludicrous incident of 
the kind related to the Historian was 
one which illustrates how the vagueness 
of some people’s ideas of a thing may 
cause needless perplexity to themselves 
as well as to others. 

A station was being put in a rural vil- 
lage in one of our neighboring states. 
The poles were all set and the wire 
strung. It remained only to run the wire 
into the house where the station was to 
be (there was no store in the place), and 
to connect it with the instrument. 

Now the advent of the telephone into 
2 country town is an event of wonder- 
ful importance to all the inhabitants, 
who gather around and watch with curi- 
ous interest every movement of the men 
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who have been sent to do the job. In 
this case, the usual crowd of spectators 
had collected to witness the finishing job 
and to lend a helping hand if aid was 
required. 

In bringing the wire into a house, the 
“hitches” on the house are made by 
the means of small porcelain knobs about 
which the wire is wound to make it fast. 
One workman was at the top of a lad- 
der adjusting the first knob on the house, 
and had wound the wire about it three 
or four times, when a warning voice 
called out in dragging tones from the 
foot of the ladder: 

“Oh, now, Mister, do-unt wind it like 
that-ut. Yeew’ll never git it to talk 
ro-ound thay-er!” 

The evident concern of the speaker 
caused “Mister” to stop a moment, but 
soon, with a smile and a wink at his 
companion, he resumed his work. It 
was the work of only a few minutes to 


TELEPHONE AND THE COMMUNITY 


HE TELEPHONE is to the modern community what the 

mails have become—only more so, for it is without 
boasting the greatest necessity of the home or business For 
two years the Telephone Company has been struggling 
against odds to give its subscribers good service. Scores of 
its best men went to war; in their places were cither less com- 
petent men or none. The government demanded steel and 
copper, and every material that goes into construction, for 
war purposes. The Telephone Company had to wait. Its in- 
come is regulated by public utility boards which say what its 
phone rentals shall be. These were unchanged until last June 
and in the meanwhile we lost many competent operators who 
could get higher wages elsewhere. It takes six months to 
educate an operator to expertness. A constantly changing 
force means. untrained operators. We did the best we could 
but all the time the Company was falling behind the standard 
it sought. 





Now we are trying to catch up. Rates have been made 
slightly higher and the increase has gone to salaries of our 
employees—and will stay there while rates remain as now. 
We are as rapidly as possible making the replacements and 
improvements that have been demanded by two years of 
neglect. It cannot all be done in a day. The public, we be- 
lieve, will co-operate with us in getting back to normal con- 
ditions and appreciate our efforts. The telephone is a com- 
munity asset and unless it is of high class the community loses 
in service and satisfaction 


UNITED TELEPHONE CO. 


Another of the Advertisements Published 
in the Local Newspapers by the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans. 











adjust the five knobs which it required 
to clear the projecting roof and to make 
a “clean hitch.” 

Later the same man who had from 
the foot of the ladder kindly offered his 
advice, was seen examining with great 
curiosity the knobs, about each one of 
which the wire had been wound several 
times. There was a worried expression 
in his countenance, and soon, with evi- 
dent disgust at the work of the telephone 
men, he turned away and walked toward 
his companions. 

With a knowing look in his eyes, and 
with an ominous shake of his head, he 
called out to them in drawling tones: 

“Wa-al, I don’t know but they’re going 
to git it to talk ’round all them ’ere 
twists; but I'll tell yew wha-ut, if they 
dew it’s a going’ to sound kind o’ stut- 
tery.” 








It was to a certain New England town 
about 200 miles from Boston that the 
Historian’s informant was sent out to 
establish a station with the nearest ex- 
change, and to carry the line about 1) 
miles farther on to meet that of a second 
exchange in another part of the state. 
The direct road to the latter point led 
over a steep mountain. 

Upon learning of his intention to ex- 
tend the wire in that direction instead of 
by a more circuitous, but less hilly, route, 
much consternation was evinced by some 
of the inhabitants, who were interested 
in the success of the enterprise, and many 
came to him to question the feasibility 
of his plan. They were fearful lest diffi- 
culty might be experienced in “making it 
talk up that hill.” He could not discover 
the reasons which led them to such ap- 
prehensions further than that “it seemed 
so” to them. After assuring them that he 
would assume all responsibility of suc- 
cess, he went forward with his work: 
and today they are satisfied that they can 
hear just as well “up the hill” as on a 
level, although the expressions of won- 
der, such as were heard when they first 
attempted it, have not ceased yet. 


These little stories all seem ludicrous 
to us—but the incidents related took place 
34 years ago. People nowadays are so 
accustomed to all manner of wonderful 
things that they do not blink an eyelid 
at apparently mysterious things. They 
simply take it for granted and let it go 
at that. 


Mention was made in this department 
of the issue of May 15 of the series of 
advertisements used by the United Tele- 
phone Co., of Abilene, Kans., in a recent 
publicity campaign in paving the way for 
an increase in rates, and in that and 
subsequent issues several of the adver- 
tisements were reproduced _. on 
TELEPHONY’S pages. 

Since the publication of that item, Fred 
Coulson, commercial superintendent of 
the United company, informs us that in- 
quiries have been received from various 
parts of the country and that the inquirers 
have been furnished with copies of a re- 
print of the entire series of advertise- 
ments used in the campaign referred to. 


During the past fiscal year over 50 
miles of single underground conduit line 
and 50,000 miles of underground wire. 
were laid in London. This brings the 
total length of London’s underground 
telephone conduit to 3,625, and the length 
of wire in it to over a million miles. 

The total pole mileage is 2,780, and 
the length of open wire on poles in Lon- 
don is over 60,000 miles. In laying un- 
derground conduit the needs of the areas 
are estimated for 15 years ahead. ‘he 
present cost of this work is between 59 
and $75 per yard. 
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Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


Big Hauling Economies 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 


Light, one-way four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with pas- 
senger cars or light trucks: 
1,250 Ibs.; 34-ton, and 1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy-duty four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with 
trucks: 1)4-tons, one-way; 2 
tons; 3)4-tons, and 5 tons 
reversible and one-way. 


DIVISION No. 3 
Semi-Trailmobiles: 214-tons; 
4 tons; 6 tons, and 10 tons. 


DIVISION No. 4 


Pole Trailmobiles: 
3 ton; 5 ton and 7 ton. 





11% ton; 








operation. 
kinds of roads. 


OME means of rapidly transporting at one time, tools, 
materials and work crew isa necessity for every telephone 


company with lines to keep in repair. 
bile supplies the ideal equipment. 


And the Trailmo- 
Everything can go at one 


trip and go as fast as a light truck can carry it. 
That means no waiting for anything that is necessary to complete the 


job. 
pays the cost of the Trailmobile. 


Trailmobiles double the capacity of a truck, make it 


possible for driver and truck to keep 
constantly moving and avoid much 
idlestandingtime. Theoperatingcost 
of the truck that pulls a Trailmobile 
is increased only about 12% per cent. 


Four-wheeled Trailmobiles are used 
with a truck of standard wheel-base; 
Semi-Trailmobiles with a short wheel- 
base truck; and Pole Trailmobiles with 
a standard truck that is used for pipes, 
poles and loads of unusual length. All 
of these except the Pole Trailmobile 
may be loaded in the absence of the 
truck and kept almost constantly 
underway. 

All Trailmobiles incorporate the 
most advanced features of trailer de- 
sign, details that add greatly to the 
convenience, speed and efficiency of 


Write for literature. 


In hours of time saved for the crew there is an economy that soon 





Semi-Trailmobiles for use with short 
wheel-base trucks are equipped with an 
exclusive fifth-wheel mechanism which 
makes coupling automatic. They are made 
in 2% ton, 4 ton, 6 ton and 10 ton sizes. 
This is ideal equipment for city hauling. 





~ | 


Pole Trailmobiles for logs, poles, pipes 
and loads of great length are made with 
adjustable chock blocks, length compen- 
sating springs, and other important me- 
chanical features in 14-ton, 3 ton, 5-ton 
and 7-ton capacities. In each case the 
truck carries an equal load. 





They are built like motor trucks to haul capacity loads at automobile speeds over all 
They require a minimum of power to move them over the roads. 


The Trailmobile Company 
598 East Fifth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


railmobile 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: U. S. Association, Winona Lake, Ind., June 15-18 


The Telometer As a Solution to 
the Rate Question. 

For years telephone rates have not ad- 
vanced in proportion to the cost of every- 
thing else, and more especially to the cost 
of labor and material necessary for the 
construction and maintenance of lines 
and the operation of exchanges. The tele- 
phone companies have not increased their 
rates step by step, as all other producers 
have done, fearing that a too high fiat 
rate would mean the loss of subscribers. 
New the companies need 100 per cent 
increase over prewar rates. This, how- 
ever, would be prohibitive to small con- 
sumers; consequently a different plan of 
payment, it would appear, 
adopted. 


must be 


There is but one logical solution to this 
problem—that is to equalize rates. And, 
in the minds of many telephone men, 
there is but one equitable way to do that 
—measured service; the installation of a 
telephone meter at the subscriber’s sta- 
tion where a visible record of completed 
calls is kept in the view and control of 
the subscriber. 


The useless and unprofitable calls com- 
panies are compelled to handle are the 
source of much of the troubles of the 
companies. Useless calls that tie up the 
facilities and make the “busy” lines, and 
unprofitable calls—those made by non- 
subscribers, from which the company de- 
rives no revenue—must be reduced to a 
minimum before the companies will be 
able to render satisfactory service and re- 
ceive reasonable compensation. 

Other public utility companies—gas, 
electricity and water—have had to meet 
and overcome these same obstacles, and 


























The Telometer. 


Wall Set With Telometer Attached. 


It can be 
meter caused 


the final solution was meters. 
remembered how the gas 
one to form the habit of turning out the 
gas when not in And 
water meter was installed one does not 


use. since the 
let water run on a cold night to keep 
from freezing in the pipes, or on a hot 
summer day to keep it cool. The meter 
has eliminated the waste for the other 
public utility companies, and there are 
many who believe it is the only salvation 
for the telephone business. 

Traffic men may be prejudiced against 
the meter system until the question is 
given some thought and study. They may 
contend that the meter will restrict the 
use of the telephone. Possibly so, but 
there will be considerably fewer unneces- 
sary calls, making the lines available at 
all times for more important business, 
thus improving the commercial value of 
the telephone and reducing the operating 
cost. ; 

A minimum charge per month, enough 
to pay interest on the investment, can be 
made so small that most everyone can 
afford to have the telephone in their res- 
idence as well as their place of business. 
This, in addition to the message rate, 
equalizes the charges, so that not only 
would there be a great many more tele- 
phones installed, it is contended, but the 
companies would receive a much larger 
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income, which they deserve and must 
have to continue business. 

load charts 
some companies are receiving an ayer- 
age of only one-third of a cent a call, 
Think of it! And protests are being filed 
with the Pennsylvania Public 
Commission against granting applications 


Figures from show that 


Service 
for increased rates. If subscribers were 
asked how much their telephone would 
cost a month at one cent a call, their 
“Not as 


much as it costs at the present time.” 


answer no doubt would be: 

This rate would apply to certain dis- 
tricts; in others, the rate might be five 
Why? Because on a flat 
rate basis the telephone, like the public 
drinking fountain, is not appreciated, but 


cents per call. 


abused. The day has come when the 
public insists on having quick service and 
what it 
service is advocated as the answer. 


must pay for uses. Measured 


There are thousands of homes in the 
cities where the owner does not feel the 
need of a telephone enough to justify 
himself to pay 


the present high mini- 


mum rate, yet he would be willing to 
pay on the measured service plan with 
the lower minimum rate. 


the number of 


The greater 
subscribers, the greater 
will be the number of calls and, in turn, 
increased revenue, which is essential for 
the life of the telephone business. 

The Telometer, it is stated, will elim- 
inate the abuse of the party lines, which 
is now causing companies so much trou- 
ble. The meter will register the calls at 














Telometer on Desk Stand. 
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VALUATION SUPERVISION 
INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


1042 W. Monroe S-. Svrinefield, Ill, 


PLANT 


Telephone Valuations 


My exclusive time is devoted to preparing invento- 
ries, appraisals or valuations of telephone properties 


Topping Valuation Company 


H. P. TOPPING, Valuation Engineer 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















1000-1500 an hour. 
Ask for Catalog 
806 West Van Buren St 

CHICAGO 











FOWLE and CRAVATH 
ENGINEERS 


Electrical — Illuminating — Mechanical 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Frank F. Fowle James R. Cravath 


Ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





Inventory Appraisal Evaluation Reports 


E. T. BUSSELLE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


625 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
485 State St., SALEM, ORE. 


Engineering Accounting Rate Investigations 











KNOW THE TRUTH 


Constantly rising costs demand that 
you manage your business with facts. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, IIl. 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 





TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Teiephone Accountants 











Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co 
4021-27 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Rebuilt Telephones, Switchboard 
Accessories and Supplies 


Write us your specifications, we will make it 
well worth your while. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS,OHIQ * 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


JOHN M. KINKEL PAUL L. GRADY 
Counsel Consulting Engineer 


The Utilities Engineering 
and Audit Company 


a Attention Given Telephone 
raisals, Audits, Engineering, 
Finanelal Reports, Rate Investigations 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 











EXPANSION BRIDLE RING 
Why buy two articles when one does a bet- 
ter job at half the cost. Fast becoming the 
standard for supporting low tension wires 
along brick and concrete walls 


CHICAGO EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
320 Washington St. 





CHICAGO, ILL 





The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 





Star Expansion Bolts 
Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 


147-9 Cedar Street 120 West Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











©, TELEPHONE 
(\) PRACTICE 


sO PAPER $1.50—CLOTH $2.25 
Postage 8 cents 
HARRY E. HERSHEY 
















Morgan &Van Buren Sts., Chicage 















Made 
in sheets 
rods tubes and 
special. shapes. 


BEST FOR TELEPHONE USE 


TheContinental Fibre Co. of S22" « 








s TELEPHONE SUPPLIES : 


VARNEY ELECTRICAL 
4 SUPPLY CO. 








A plete stock of 
K GG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 
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The ’STEWART” TEST SET 
=. Detects trouble without 
peace the line, Used by 
ousands of telephone 
companies. Sent on trial. 
Write before buying any other. 


STEWART BROTHERS 














ALISCO 
ANCHORS 


made in 3 s: tyles 
or any si 
DICKE TOOLS co, 


$1 boy “EW case 
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LOWELL INSULATED WIRE CO. 
} LOWELL, MASS. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Ottawa, Ill. 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
WE CARRY A STOCK OF 
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NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 


Minneapolis St. Paul 












ACID-FLUX SOLDER TUBE 
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the telephones where they are originated, 
and there will be no chance of the sub- 
scriber taking advantage, as so often is 
done with the present system. 

The Measured Service Meter Co. of 
Uniontown, Pa., is manufacturing the 
Telometer, which it claims will solve the 
many difficult problems that the tele- 
phone companies have had to face for so 
long. 

This meter is a smail, compact piece 
of mechanism located at the calling -sub- 
scriber’s station, so connected, electrically 
and mechanically, that when a called sub- 
scriber answers the ring at his telephone, 
by removing the receiver from the hook, 
an electric impulse is automatically sent 
to the meter, thus recording the call. A 
subscriber, desiring to signal “Central,” 
presses a button on the meter, which 
turns the recording dial one numeral and 
closes and locks an electric contact so that 
not more than one record of any one call 
can be made. 

The operator, upon receiving the line 
signal, answers the call in the ordinary 
manner. After ascertaining the desired 
number, she completes the connection and 
rings, whatever to do 
with the operation of the meter. When 
the called party answers the call at his 
telephone, by removing the receiver from 
the hook, the supervisory lamp is ex- 
tinguished. 


having nothing 


Advantage is taken of this operation, 
sending an impulse of a higher voltage 
current to the calling subscriber's meter, 
completing the recording of the call. If 
the desired party does not answer his call, 
the higher impulse does not go to the 
meter, and it remains in the locked posi- 
tion, making it impossible to turn the 
numeral, registering another call, but 
Central may be signalled in the customary 
manner until a call is completed. 

One important advantage of this meter, 
and one that should make it popular with 
the subscriber, is the fact that it is lo- 
cated at a point where it may be seen 
at any time, and is operated only by the 
calling party. This will eliminate the 
contention by the subscriber that he is 
being charged for more telephone calls 
than he has made. 

The Measured Service Meter Co. will 
be represented at the Winona Lake con- 
vention, where a complete demonstration 
of the Telometer will be given. 

A Solution to the High Cost. of 
Insurance. 

The telephone exchanges that are now 
carrying liability, automobile and fire in- 
surance with Lynton T. Block & Co., of 
St. Louis, who operate the Utilities In- 
demnity Fire & Exchanges and the Em- 
ployers Indemnity Corporation, are al- 
ready familiar with the 20 to 25 per cent 
advantage in savings’ that their policies 
afford them each year, 
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Where they have carried these policies 
for five years, the savings returned in that 
time have amounted to a full year’s pre- 
mium or more. This 20 per cent saving 
returned by this organization has op- 
erated to keep insurance cost down to the 
level of fully four years ago, and this, it 
is declared, cannot be said of any other 
overhead expense the telephone industry 
has to meet. 

An enviable record of satisfactory ser- 
vice stands to the credit of this organiza- 
tion, and its officials point with pride to 
the fact that in all the years they have 
been in business they have never been in- 
volved in an unpleasant dispute with a 
policy holder, which means that they have 


Vol. 78. No. 24. 
The contract for this complete plant 

including switchboard, terminal apparatus 

and power equipment, was awarded to 

the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone }\ fg. 

Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mansfield Telephone Co. Contracts 

for New Equipment. 

The Mansfield Telephone Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has contracted with The 
North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, 
for a complete installation of new cen- 
tral office equipment to replace the pres- 
ent Mansfield company equipment and the 
former Bell telephone equipment at Mans- 
field. 

The new equipment is to be of the auto- 














Stromberg-Carlson Common Battery Switchboard to Be Installed at Fort Leavenworth 
is at Present Equipped for 500 Lines. 


never been sued by one. Backed by a 
stock company with capital and surplus 
of more than a million, they are amply 
able to and do meet all liability promptly 
and fairly, recognizing the moral as well 
as the legal responsibility involved. 
Representatives of this enterprising 
concern are to be present at the conven- 
tion of the United States Independent 

Telephone Association at Lake Winona. 

Investigation of their proposition and its 

advantages should not be neglected by the 

companies in attendance. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans., Has 
New Stromberg Switchboard. 
The Army Post at Fort Leavenworth, 

Kans., has recently completed the instal- 

lation of a six-position 1,200-line capacity 


‘switchboard. 


A glance at the accompanying illustra- 
tion reveals equipment for 500 common 
battery lines distributed in a three-panel 
associated lamp multiple arrangement 
throughout the sections. The toll con- 
nections are handled by the first posi- 
tion operator. The remaining positions 
take care of the local traffic. 

Each operator’s position is provided 
with 13 cord circuits. These cord equip- 
ments have double supervisory signals, 
two-way ringing keys and bridged listen- 
ing keys. 


manual type, 3,000 lines installed, and in 
addition 100 lines for rural service and 35 
lines for pay station service. 

The Mansfield Telephone Co. 
five exchanges in Richland county, Ohio, 
that at Mansfield, Ohio, being the princi- 
pal one. 

In addition to the automanual appara- 
tus for the Mansfield exchange, dials will 
be installed at the outlying exchanges to 
enable automatic inter-county 
on toll lines. 

The company is at the present time 
erecting a modern, fireproof building in 
which to house the new apparatus. A 
total of $425,000 will be expended for 
the new equipment, building, and outside 
plant changes to unify the property re- 
cently purchased from the Central Union 
Telephone Co. 

Gustav Hirsch of Columbus, Ohio, is 
consulting engineer for the Mans ‘ield 
company. 


owns 


switching 


Commission Appraisal Engineer 
Joins Gustav Hirsch Staff. 
John F. Clifton, appraisal engineer w ith 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission since 
June, 1914, has resigned his position to 
accept a position on the staff of Custa’ 
Hirsch, consulting engineer of Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Mr. Clifton.was one of the firs‘ 
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praisal engineers to enter the service of 
the Ohio and has _partici- 
pated in practically all of the appraisals 


commission 


made by the commission, in the telephone 
field in Ohio, since 1914. 

Prior to going with the commission, he 
was with the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
of Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio, on main- 
construction work in the 


tenance and 


plant department. 


Extensive Construction Program 
for Conneaut, Ohio. 

The Telephone Co., Con- 
neaut, Ohio, has approved a construction 
program which will involve an expendi- 
ture of $100,000, 


Conneaut 


A new building is to be 
erected and the present apparatus is to be 
transferred to the new building, without 
interruption in service. 


fireproof 
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On recent test the telephone service 
at Conneaut showed almost perfect ser- 
vice. calls being answered in less than 
three seconds, complaints 
virtually unknown. 
Gustav Hirsch, consulting engineer of 
Columbus, Ohio, will have charge of the 
new construction work at Conneaut. 


service being 


Paragraphs. 
Tue Pace Sree, & Wire Co. 
announced the change of its central dis- 
trict sales office from 29 South La Salie 
street to 208 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago. 


THe PHILADELPHIA INSULATED WIRE 
Co. has purchased the entire business of 
the Alfred F. Moore situated at 
the northwest corner cf Third-and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, and announces that 
the business will be continued under the 
same management as heretofore. 


recently 


estate, 


Vol.-78. No. 24. 





Send your orders for all 


kinds of 
TELEPHONE 
SUPPLIES 


to the 


Protective Electrical 
Supply Company 
130-132 W. Columbia St. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


In spite of the shortage, 
stocks are very complete 


Will See You at Winona Lake 
June 15-18th. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Magneto exchange, 160 
telephones; can be doubled. $2,500. 
Hurdland Telo. Co., Hurdland, Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
in lowa or Missouri, 400 to 700 stations. 
Or position for all-around man in larg- 
er plant with chance to buy part inter- 
est in plant. Address M. L. Grable, 
Lawson, Mo. 


WANTED—Gray 








Pay Stations, 5c- 
10c-25c slots; state number, style and 
price in first letter. Colorado River 
Telephone Co., Blythe, Calif. 


WANTED TO BUY—Magneto Tele- 
phone exchange of 350 to 500 phones, 
located in Southern California. Ad- 


dress 4209, care of TELEPHONY. 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED—To get in touch with tele- 
phone company wanting cable splicers 
in Mexico or South America. Address 


4194, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Cable splicer; steady job 
with good pay offered by a company 
in New York State together with op- 
portunity for advancement. Address 
4201, care of TELEPHONY. 




















ENGINEERS 


The expansion of our engineering force 
presents an unusual opportunity to 
electrical and telephone engineers who 
want to rise in their professions, and 
to practical telephone men who are 
capable of becoming engineers. 

A Vestibule Training Department has 
been established for training practical 
telephone men or men with technical 
education who have not had experience 
in telephone engineering. Instruction 
work is given ,during working hours 
and the engineer has the advantage of 
EARNING WHILE LEARNING and 
being helped to advance step by step 
to higher positions. 

Call, or write, giving age, experience 
and salary expected. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., INC., 
48th Ave. & 24th St. 
Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—Lineman for maintenance 
work on exchange of 430 phones; new 
Kellogg board, 8,000 it. cable; car fur- 
nished. Give references and state sal- 
ary expected. Axtell Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Axtell, Kans. 


WANTED—Out West, reliable young 
men, one for assistant wire chief, com- 
mon battery, and two for general tele- 
phone work. Reliable growing com- 
pany with over 3,000 subscribers and 
seven exchanges in Oregon. Severa) 
years experience required. No labor 
trouble, good wages, permanent posi- 
tions and opportunity for advancement. 
Full particulars first letter. Address 
4195, care of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Permanent’ experienced 
night switchboard man, 8,000 line 
Stromberg -Carlson manual = switch- 
board. State full experience. Apply 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co., 
120 S. 7th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 
POSITION WANTED — With a 
progressive company. City not 
than 10,000 population. As manager or 











less 


in a Capacity requiring efficient and eco- 


technical 
Address 


nomic supervision, both of 
and administrative nature. 
4207, care of TELEPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED—As Mainten- 
ance man or Manager. Magneto or C. 
B. exchanges in west or mid-west. Do 
constructions and switchboard work. 
Reference. Address Ed. Miller, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore. 








POLES 


General Sales Office: 
CHICAGO 





eee Wa. B. J. CARNEY & co. Chicago 


Northern and Western 


“‘We Soak the Butts in Creosote’’ 


WM. MUELLER & CO. 
519 Adams Express Building 





Minneapolis 








NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 


Lumber Exchange 





MINNEAPOLIS 








Duluth Log 


Company 


pOLE) 


RVICE 


Duluth, 


Minnesota 





| CEDAR PO 


TORREY CEDAR CO., 


Send for Prices, Prompt Shipmente 
from Wisconsin or Chicago Switch 
ing District Yard on I. H. Belt R. R 


Clintonville, Wis. | 
ees 





BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


NORTHERN CEDAR POLES WESTERE 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





